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U.S. ELECTION SUPPORT IN AFRICA 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 18, 2015 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Africa, Global Health, 

Global Human Rights, and International Organizations, 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:15 a.m., in room 
2255 Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Tom Emmer (acting 
chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Emmer. Today’s subject is U.S. election support in Africa. 
And I will recognize myself for an opening statement. 

Good morning to all of you. I would like to thank our witnesses 
for coming before our subcommittee today to testify on U.S. election 
support in Africa. I specifically want to wish Chairman Smith, who 
is unable to be here today, well and please know he cares deeply 
about this issue in the African continent. Myself, along with Rank- 
ing Member Bass, will do our best in his absence. At this point I 
would ask that Chair Smith’s remarks be entered into the record. 

We will have two separate panels this morning to provide us 
with a better understanding of the shifting landscape on the Afri- 
can continent. The current situation is that Africa is complex with 
many African nations holding national elections this year while en- 
during ongoing political and civil instability. Many of the nations 
such as Nigeria, Central African Republic, and South Sudan are 
experiencing difficulties providing proper security in the face of 
grave threats such as Boko Haram, civil war, and regional tension. 

In the face of these challenges, the United States is dealing with 
fiscal restraints that require us to make difficult choices. By 
prioritizing funds to high-risk states, we risk being late to the 
party. 

I appreciate the opportunity to hear what we are doing to pro- 
vide assistance and how we are coordinating with the U.N., NGOs, 
and the states themselves. Many nations, Nigeria, in particular, 
present many challenges as the current status of elections has been 
in great flux. I would particularly like to know today what the U.S. 
is doing to prepare for the elections now slated for March 28th. The 
vote may prove to be the most significant political event in Africa 
this year. 

With over 10,000 people killed and millions displaced since 2009, 
the security situation is dire. The United States must provide lead- 
ership as Africa’s largest economy hangs on by a thread. While 
there is great uncertainty in Africa, there are also real signs of 
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hope and progress. While many of these states are struggling to 
forge democratic regimes, they are at least transitioning to them. 
While our own fight for democracy was messy, this is to he ex- 
pected. 

The United States must continue to support these young nations 
as it is vital to our interests, regional security, and economic 
growth, and to the entire world as Africa continues to integrate 
itself into the global economy. 

With that, I would like to yield to Ranking Member Bass for her 
opening statement. 

Ms. Bass. Thank you very much, Mr. Chair. I want to thank 
Chairman Smith. I know he is not with us today. I heard he was 
under the weather, but I want to thank him even though he is not 
here for his leadership and for calling today’s hearing and for you 
for serving in this capacity, to give us the opportunity to examine 
in depth, the U.S.’s approach and prioritization of not only our Gov- 
ernment’s direct election support, but also our wider democracy 
and governance efforts in support of processes that should take 
place before and after election events. 

I would also like to thank our distinguished witnesses for today, 
as well as several Africa-focused and election experts from leading 
NGOs in the field of democracy and governance. I look forward to 
hearing your perspectives based on the areas of focus of your re- 
spective organizations including challenges and successes as well 
as your assessment of the U.S. Government’s level of prioritization 
and funding of democracy and governance programming. 

I also would be interested in hearing your assessment of which 
of the upcoming African elections pose the greatest challenges in 
terms of funding, logistics, internal political dynamics or conflict- 
related concerns. With over 30 Presidential and parliamentary elec- 
tions taking place in Africa between now and the end of 2016, to- 
day’s hearing couldn’t have been more timely as nations such as 
Nigeria, Sudan, and the DRC prepare to go to the polls in 2015. 
I am not only concerned with transparency, accountability, and 
human security in those specific national elections, but also their 
impacts on regional stability. 

As noted earlier, while elections are important, we know they are 
singular events in the electoral cycle, so it is my hope that U.S. 
support for these efforts is inclusive of pre-election assistance re- 
lated to access, safety, and integrity of ballots. One of the on-going 
concerns I always have is that in some of the countries where we 
are not clear where the next level of leadership is going to come 
from, what is the U.S. doing to help to contribute to that leadership 
development? 

Lastly, as we look across the political landscape of the continent, 
there seems to be an upward trend in the number of incumbent 
leaders attempting constitutional amendments to extend their 
terms in office. It would be helpful if all of us could elaborate on 
this issue and its implications for the future of governance on the 
continent. 

And in closing, it is vital that the U.S. maintains its commitment 
to peaceful, credible, and transparent elections in Africa. And it is 
now up to each of us to ensure effective coordination, improved dip- 
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lomatic relations, and the transfer of the expertise and resources 
to realize these ends. Thank you and I yield back. 

Mr. Emmer. The Chair recognizes Representative Meadows for 
his opening remarks. 

Mr. Meadows. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and I thank the rank- 
ing member, Ms. Bass, for her leadership on this particular issue. 
I am going to apologize up front. I have got another hearing and 
then some budget issues that I am having to deal with this morn- 
ing. But I do plan to stay and the reason I am here, honestly, is 
to try to not only augment what Chairman Smith and Ranking 
Member Bass continue to do in terms of our outreach with regards 
to the African continent, but specifically those — I enjoy a great re- 
lationship with many of our African Ambassadors. And our involve- 
ment there is critical. I think it is one of the areas that has the 
most potential, but probably has the most work to do as well. And 
so it is my hope that we can hear from you and your testimony and 
then hopefully with some follow-up questions together that we will 
do this in a bipartisan way to figure out the best way to move for- 
ward in the continent. 

Thank you so much. I will yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Emmer. Thank you. Mr. Eric Postel became USAID’s Assist- 
ant Administrator for the Bureau of Economic Growth, Education, 
and Environment in March 2011. In October 2014, he was asked 
by the USAID Administrator to serve as the Assistant to the Ad- 
ministrator for Africa. Mr. Postel brings to the position more than 
25 years of private-sector experience working in emerging markets, 
especially those in Africa. He also has founded an investment 
banking and consulting firm, focusing on emerging markets, 
worked for Citibank Tokyo, and served as a commissioner on the 
U.S. Helping to Enhance the Livelihood of People Around the Globe 
Commission. 

Mr. Postel, welcome to the committee. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE ERIC G. POSTEL, ASSISTANT 

TO THE ADMINISTRATOR, BUREAU FOR AFRICA, U.S. AGEN- 
CY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Mr. Posted. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Bass, 
and members of the subcommittee. Thank you very much for your 
welcome and for the opportunity to appear before you today. And 
I ask that my full testimony be entered into the record. 

The U.S. Agency for International Development promotes better 
governance as an integral part of our Agency’s mission. Supporting 
elections and political processes have been a cornerstone of our 
work in Africa for more than two decades. During the last 6 years 
alone, USAID has worked to improve the credibility and conduct of 
elections in at least 34 countries in Africa. 

As you know, USAID’s electoral assistance can take multiple 
forms. I will mention six of them: One, building the institutional 
capacity of electoral commissions; two, helping to strengthen polit- 
ical parties; three, training media on how to report responsibly; 
four, encouraging and promoting peaceful, nonviolent participation 
by the citizenry of the country; five, facilitating the inclusion of 
women, youth, and people with disabilities at all stages of the proc- 
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ess; and/or six, equipping nonpartisan election monitors and ob- 
servers. 

We do much of this work by supporting international organiza- 
tions including those who are testifying here today and they have 
a very long and expert experience in these areas. We also are in- 
creasingly partnering directly with local, nonpartisan, civil society 
organizations and networks on election observation and voter out- 
reach such as NGO 3D in Senegal and government institutions 
such as electoral commissions in Ghana and elsewhere. 

In Zambia’s recent election earlier this year, USAID provided 
critical support to the civil society, to the election commission, and 
thousands of nonpartisan citizen observers who monitored the con- 
duct of the elections and conducted a sophisticated parallel vote 
tabulation that confirmed the official close, and I mean under 
10,000 vote, difference in the results. 

In Burundi, where political violence remains a serious concern, 
our support typifies what we see as the best practice of starting to 
work long before the campaigning even begins. Soon after the com- 
pletion of the last elections in 2010, we began a series of assess- 
ments to understand what the situation had evolved to, the needs, 
and to identify possible useful interventions so that by April 2013, 
we had launched programs pointing toward this year’s election. 

And in Nigeria, in close partnership with the United Kingdom’s 
Department of International Development, we are supporting a 
whole host of Nigerian efforts on elections. Our work in elections 
administration supports the operations of what is called the INEC, 
Independent National Election Commission. To date, they have dis- 
tributed 55 million voter cards to more than 80 percent of the reg- 
istered voters, a huge improvement over 2011. The INEC’s election 
support centers will monitor the deployment of materials and col- 
lection of ballots. 

We and our partners have also been working with youth to sup- 
port their participation in the processes and working as hard as we 
possibly can to promote peaceful elections. Lastly, we are strength- 
ening Nigerian civil society’s efforts to hold candidates, parties, the 
INEC, and other officials accountable by observing and reporting 
out on their own elections. Our partners are training and deploying 
more than 3,000 domestic observers for the Presidential election. 
However, U.S. Government support alone cannot determine the 
success of an election, particularly when leaders ignore or rewrite 
the rules, or deliberately weaken their own institutions to serve 
their own interests. 

Organizing and conducting credible, legitimate, and peaceful 
elections is not without challenges as you referenced. One of the 
key lessons we have learned is that strong institutions and the ac- 
tual elections are mutually reinforcing. Elections are only one step 
in the long process, as you alluded to, that is required for true 
democratic transformation. We aim for our electoral programs to 
contribute to the whole process, not just election day. And it is sus- 
tained support for the process of democracy from the halls of the 
government and the capital to the village council and across all the 
full range of citizens’ groups and independent voices is critical to 
creating and sustaining an environment where democracy can grow 
and thrive. 
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USAID and its partners have been fortunate to receive strong 
support and guidance from this subcommittee and its hardworking 
staff which allows us to pursue this important work. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify this morning. I look for- 
ward to your questions and also to hearing the thoughts of the ex- 
perts on the next panel. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Postel follows:] 
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Testimony by United States Agency for International Development 
Assistant to the Administrator for Africa Eric Postel 
House Subcommittee for Africa, Global Health, 

Global Human Rights and International Organizations 
March 18, 2015 


“U.S. Election Support in Africa” 

Chairman Smith, Ranking Member Bass, and Members of the Subcommittee, thank you for the 
opportunity to appear before you today. 

When I last spoke with this Subcommittee in November, we discussed one of the most pressing 
challenges facing the continent, reducing energy poverty. Today, we’ ve come together to 
address another critical undertaking that holds the potential to impact the continent’s future for 
generations to come - credible and legitimate elections. Our Agency mission statement, “We 
partner to end extreme poverty, and promote resilient, democratic societies while advancing our 
security and prosperity,” reflects the importance we place on this topic. 

While visiting Ghana in 2009, President Obama observed that, “Development depends on good 
governance. That is the ingredient which has been missing in far too many places, for far too 
long. That’s the change that can unlock Africa’s potential.” Consistent with the President’s 
vision, the United States Agency for International Development (USAID) promotes better 
governance as an integral part of our development agenda. But the real story isn’t one of our 
technical assistance or support for elections. The real story lies in the committed African men 
and women that are working every day to strengthen their nations’ democratic institutions and 
processes. According to a 2014 Afrobarometer survey, seven out of ten Africans prefer 
democracy to other political systems. These individuals, growing in number, making their 
voices heard -- through elections and through civil society organizations - are the faces of 
democracy in Africa. 

Dedicated civil servants like Justice Irene Mambilima, a member of Zambia’s Electoral 
Commission who 1 had the privilege to meet and see in action, are the backbone of 
democracy. She, alongside countless other Zambians, worked determinedly following the death 
of President Michael Sata last October to prepare the country for a presidential by-election 
within the three-month period mandated by the constitution. It was clear to me that she and her 
fellow commissioners were as fiercely determined as Zambia’s citizens to make democracy 
work, and were striving tirelessly to put together a free, credible, and peaceful, nationwide 
election in record time. Africans such as these Zambians, some prominent, others working 
behind the scenes, are writing the story of Africa’s future. Supporting their efforts is USAID’s 
goal. 
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Since the early 1990s, USAID has promoted political freedom as an indispensable part of 
development. We are guided in these efforts by our Democracy, Human Rights and Governance 
Strategy which highlights participation, inclusion, transparency, and accountability as principles 
central to the achievement of human rights, democratic governance, and sustainable 
development. These principles are vital to the pursuit of freedom, national security and 
economic development. 

Today, 1 will highlight USAID’s support for elections and political processes which in turn helps 
establish and consolidate inclusive, accountable, and resilient democratic societies that advance 
freedom, dignity and development on the continent. I will provide examples of our support, 
highlight lessons learned, and address the challenges moving forward. 

USAID Support 

Supporting elections and political processes has been a cornerstone of USAID’s work in Africa 
for more than two decades. During the Obama Administration alone, USAID and its 
international and local partners have worked to improve the credibility and conduct of elections 
in at least 34 countries in sub-Saharan Africa. In Kenya, USAID was actively engaged with 
myriad Kenyan stakeholders, other donors, and across the interagency from the 2007 -2008 post- 
election violence period through the adoption of the 2010 Constitution, through the 2013 6-ballot 
general election; our robust support assisted Kenyans to conduct civic education on 
decentralization and the new multiple-ballot vote, to identify and mitigate conflict triggers, and 
to peacefully resolve electoral disputes. In Kenya, Liberia, Nigeria, and a handful of other 
countries, we have worked across multiple electoral cycles during that period. This fact alone 
underscores one of the key democratic achievements in Africa: elections have become a regular, 
predictable feature of politics across the region. In a growing number of countries such as 
Botswana, Cape Verde, and Mauritius, free, fair and credible elections have taken place for years 
without substantial assistance from donors. In fact, our programs increasingly support training 
by experts from these countries, and others like Ghana, Senegal, and South Africa, who are 
sharing their countries’ own substantial expertise and lessons learned with their peers in 
developing democracies around the world. As we reflect on the challenges facing individual 
countries at any given moment, it’s important not to lose sight of these longer-term positive 
trends across Africa when it comes to elections and political processes. 

Yet elections alone do not make a democracy or even assure democratic transformation; they are 
a snapshot of democratic trends, not the whole story. That is why we also work to ensure that 
the enabling conditions for successful elections are in place, to strengthen the rule of law, to 
promote and protect human rights, to improve governance institutions and processes, support a 
dynamic civil society, and promote a free and independent media. These elements of democratic 
governance are just as important as the ballot box and help reinforce the important electoral 
cycle that plays out between polls and sustain democratic reforms. Voices need to be heard. 
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systems need to function, impartial justice needs to be dispensed, and human rights need to be 
protected every day, not just on Election Day. Tbis is the foundation for long-term democratic 
change. 

Our support of credible and legitimate elections provides a crucial opportunity for citizens to 
hold their political leaders accountable and to give ordinary citizens a role in determining the 
future of their nations through peaceful political competition. Through diplomacy and 
development assistance, the United States remains committed to supporting credible, transparent, 
and inclusive elections, encouraging a respect for the political rules of the game, and reducing 
the likelihood of electoral violence. Our activities in support of credible elections typically 
include: providing assistance to election management bodies; strengthening the capacity of 
political parties to develop and campaign on issue-based platforms and to accurately represent 
their constituents’ interests; and supporting civil society’s efforts to bolster civic and voter 
education, and to conduct oversight of the democratic process. 

Very importantly, our goal is to support the creation of fair and credible electoral systems, not to 
determine the winners of elections. We strive only for legitimate, impartial, and peaceful 
political processes, not particular outcomes. We support the right of leaders to govern, but only 
if they win elections fair and square. Incumbents in several African countries, however, have no 
interest in receiving international assistance that aims to improve the quality and credibility of 
elections. Fear of losing power motivates them to manipulate laws, institutions, and processes to 
create a playing field so uneven that their opponents stand no chance of winning, even when a 
majority of citizens would support them. In these cases, USAID works closely with the State 
Department, other donors, local media, and civil society to try to create an environment for 
reforms that will lead to more credible electoral processes. 

A vibrant and empowered civil society helps to promote inclusiveness, transparency, rule of law 
and human rights, and acts as a partner to governments and the private sector in delivering 
services. As African societies and political systems continue to develop, the e.Kpectations of 
people toward their governments continue to rise. Whereas an Afrobarometer survey in 2000 of 
citizens in 34 African countries showed that they believed the degree of democracy was based on 
the performance of the president, the 201 1-2013 survey showed that they now believe the 
leading factor is the quality of elections. A robust and energized civil society is also a key 
ingredient as governments consider reforms to electoral legal frameworks, for monitoring the 
entire electoral cycle, and for observing processes and outcomes on Election Day itself 

Countries with strong democratic institutions and processes that uphold the rule of law and 
respect citizens have greater success in mitigating conflict, ensuring security and promoting 
sustainable development and prosperity.' In addition to supporting electoral processes and civil 
society, USAID electoral assistance builds the institutional capacity of electoral commissions; 
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strengthens political parties; equips non-partisan election monitors and observers; trains media 
on how to report responsibly; promotes peaceful, non-violent participation; and facilitates the 
inclusion of women, youth, and people with disabilities at all stages of the electoral process. 

We do much of this work by supporting international partners like the International Republican 
Institute, the National Democratic Institute, and the International Foundation for Electoral 
Systems, which have a long history of expertise in this arena, some of whose leaders are here 
with us today. We also increasingly partner directly with local non-partisan civil society 
organizations and networks on election observation and voter outreach, such as NG03D in 
Senegal, and government institutions such as Ghana’s Electoral Commission. As highlighted 
during the President’s 2013 visit to Africa, USAID also supports innovative partnerships such as 
the one between the University of Southern Africa and the South African Independent Election 
Commission to improve the capacity of election officials across the region with hands-on and 
distance learning courses. 

Although we read and hear narratives to the contrary, we’ve contributed to and seen a number of 
recent electoral successes, and believe with targeted support, more are on the horizon. 

In Zambia recently, even pouring rains and rising flood waters did not prevent many Zambians 
from venturing out to their polling places to exercise their right to select their new leader. The 
results speak for themselves. Despite the stormy weather and an extremely close race — only 
27,000 votes separated the two candidates — the Commission was able to tally the results and 
officially declare an uncontested winner in just four days, with few disruptions or incidents of 
violence. 

Indeed, the electoral authorities were only one part of the successful process. USAID provided 
critical support to civil society and thousands of nonpartisan citizen-observers who monitored the 
conduct of the elections and conducted a sophisticated parallel vote tabulation that confirmed the 
official results. In defense of their interests, political party poll watchers observed at voting sites 
and helped validate result tabulations. 

These rigorous, transparent procedures provided confidence in the democratic process. These 
elections benefited from experience: Zambia has a history of hotly contested elections and 
peaceful transitions of power ever since President Kaunda yielded to popular demands and 
stepped down in 1991. While some observers noted that there could be improvements in the 
future, most agreed that the elections were free, peaceful and credible. Zambia made the process 
look relatively easy, but elections are, in fact, a complex undertaking. The process begins long 
before Election Day and endures well beyond the moment the last ballot is counted. 
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In addition to continued engagement with Zambia, USAID is working with electoral officials, 
political parties, and civic activists to prepare for upcoming polls in several other countries, 
including Nigeria, Burundi, Cote d’Ivoire, Burkina Faso and the Democratic Republic of Congo. 
In each case, citizens are eager to exercise their right to vote. 

hi Burundi, where political violence remains a serious concern, USAID’s support for peaceful 
and credible elections typifies the best practice of starting such work long before the 
campaigning begins. Soon after the conclusion of the 2010 elections, which brought the post- 
conflict transition government established by the Amsha Accords to an end, we commenced a 
series of assessments to understand the electoral landscape, identify needs, and recommend 
possible interventions. By April 2013, we launched programs to encourage inclusive dialogue 
around the 2015 elections as a proactive way of addressing concerns about political 
violence. Since then, USAID has supported efforts to foster an inclusive political climate ahead 
of Burundi’s presidential, parliamentary, and local elections cycle, which will begin later this 
spring. By working with local partners, our programs encourage a culture of inclusive dialogue 
and democracy, based on the principles of mutual respect and tolerance enshrined in Burundi's 
Constitution and the Arusha Peace and Reconciliation Agreement. Our programs support civic 
education, media, peaceful youth engagement in elections, conflict early warning and response 
systems, and technical assistance to the Independent National Electoral Commission. 

Former U.S, Special Envoy for the Great Lakes Region and the Democratic Republic of the 
Congo, Russ Feingold said in February that the “United States is urging the Burundian 
government to ensure that the upcoming elections are consistent with the Arusha Accords, which 
state unambiguously that no president shall serve more than two terms. It is our belief that 
upholding Arusha, including its provision on term limits, is key to maintaining a still fragile 
stability in Burundi in the near-term.” USAID and its partners in Burundi are poised to adapt 
and respond to the changing political environment. At the moment, we are focused on training of 
local observers, conflict monitoring, media training, peacebuilding activities, voter education, 
and providing economic opportunities that reduce youth vulnerability to political 
manipulation. The international community and civil society continue to monitor the voter 
registration process. Fortunately, despite some shortcomings, so far, the voter registration 
process has proceeded peacefully. Nevertheless, we are also supporting local organizations that 
monitor and report on any human rights abuses that could occur around the elections. 

By far the most consequential election this year in Africa will take place in Nigeria. Peaceful 
and credible elections are crucial to development in Africa’s most populous country, and these 
upcoming elections are likely to be among the most competitive in the country’s 55-year 
history. In fact, Afrobarometer’s December 2014 public opinion survey showed the two 
presidential candidates - President Goodluck Jonathan and opposition candidate Muhammadu 
Buhari - in a dead heat. Since then, the Boko Haram insurgency has complicated the election by 
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decreasing security in the North East and creating more than 1.2 million internally displaced 
persons". 

The United States continues to strongly believe that free, fair and transparent elections in Nigeria 
are essential. Secretary of State Kerry stated last month that the United States was deeply 
disappointed by the decision to postpone the elections from February 14 to March 28. 1 want to 
use this opportunity to reinforce the importance of ensuring that there are no further delays. 1 
will be traveling late next week with Assistant Secretary of State Linda Thomas-Greenfield to 
Nigeria prior to the elections. The international community will be watching closely to see if the 
Nigerian government maintains its commitment to guarantee voter security and access to the 
polls to the maximum extent possible, including in the North East Zone, and accurately counts 
the votes cast throughout the country. 

USAID’s current assistance to Nigeria draws upon best practices and lessons learned from more 
than 15 consecutive years of elections support to that country. In close partnership with the 
United Kingdom’s Department for International Development and other donors, we support 
Nigerian efforts to professionalize electoral administration, address electoral conflict and reduce 
violence, increase participation of marginalized voters, and professionalize political parties. We 
also support civil society’s efforts to observe the electoral environment and the actual polling, 
independently verify vote counts, and promote peaceful participation. 

Our work in electoral administration supports the operations of the Independent National 
Election Commission, or INEC. INEC’s objective is to improve the quality of the elections 
while cultivating public confidence in credible processes and their outcomes. Our assistance 
strengthens INEC’s capacity to train an estimated 1.2 million permanent and ad-hoc electoral 
staff; coordinate security planning, improve communications, voter education, and public 
outreach; and create more effective election dispute resolution mechanisms. Across Nigeria’s 36 
states, TNEC’s Election Operations Support Centers will monitor the deployment of materials 
and collection of ballots. To date, INEC has distributed 55 million voter cards to just over 80 
percent of registered voters - a huge improvement over the 201 1 elections, which many 
observers called the most credible in Nigeria’s history. 

While support for institutions is important, we are also focused on promoting non-violence, 
acknowledging that the 201 1 elections were the most violent in Nigeria’s history, with 800 
fatalities in the immediate post-election period and over 65,000 displaced.'" USATD and its 
partners have been supporting youth participation in political processes and the promotion of 
peaceful elections. In late 2014, we helped launch a “’Vote - Not Fighf’ campaign with the 
headlining support of non-partisan Nigerian musicians such as rapper 2face Idihia and other 
celebrities, as well as political leaders who signed a non-violence pledge called the Abuja 
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Accord. These activities both get out the youth vote and advocate for non-violent participation 
in Nigeria’s democracy. 

Lastly, we are strengthening Nigerian civil society’s efforts to hold candidates, parties, the 
INEC, and other officials accountable by observing and reporting out on their own 
elections. Our partners are training and deploying more than 3,000 domestic observers for the 
rescheduled March 2015 presidential election. These observers are trained in how to conduct a 
“quick count,” which is a systematic observation methodology that independently measures the 
quality of election-day processes and official voting results. We’ve also helped create a conflict 
early warning system that has deployed 774 locally recruited observers in every single local 
government area in Nigeria since last November. They will provide information on emerging 
trends that are likely to impact electoral processes and risks for conflict through bi-weekly 
critical incidents reports in the pre-election period. 

Challenges and Lessons Learned 

Organizing and conducting credible, legitimate, and peaceful elections is not without its 
challenges. While ordinary Africans appeal for transparent elections and leadership 
accountability, too many political leaders continue to manipulate the electoral process, challenge 
constitutionally mandated term limits, and use other undemocratic means to maintain a grip on 
power. According to Freedom House, the average tenure for leaders in “not free” countries is 18 
years, whereas in “free” or “partly free” countries, the average is less than five years. While the 
number of long-ruling African “Big Men” is declining, ten leaders today have been in power 
over 20 years." President Obama noted while in Ghana that history is not on the side of those 
who use coups or change constitutions to remain in power, he posed that, “Africa needs strong 
institutions, not strongmen.” 

In response to this challenge, one of the key lessons we’ve learned is that strong institutions and 
credible elections tend to be mutually reinforcing. In several countries in sub-Saharan Africa, 
political parties and leaders who have pursued politics as a zero-sum game are gradually being 
replaced by a new generation of leaders with greater trust in the rule of law and in the non- 
partisan, independent institutions that conduct and oversee elections. In Mozambique and 
Namibia, voters recently elected new presidents after the incumbents retired in accordance with 
their constitutionally-mandated term limits. One of these statesmen, former Namibian President 
Pohamba, recently won the Mo Ibrahim prize for good governance. 

In contrast, where leaders try to cling to power, their actions can backfire and create costly and 
unnecessary political crises that threaten years of development progress. Last October, 200,000 
people in Burkina Faso took to the streets to protest now former President Blaise Compaore’s 
plan to circumvent his term limits. USAID is providing support to Burkina’ s transitional 
government, civil society organizations, the independent electoral commission, and political 
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parties to hold presidential elections and restore democratic governance. Yet this example points 
to another critical lesson for the U.S. Government and its partners: our support alone cannot 
determine the success of an election, particularly when leaders ignore or rewrite the rules, and 
deliberately weaken their own institutions, to serve their own interests. 

This delicate balance between powerful leaders and their interests on the one hand, and the need 
for strong and independent institutions on the other, highlights the key to USAID’s approach to 
elections. We aim for our elections programs to contribute to the entire political process, not just 
the immediate event on Election Day. Our work in Zambia, Burundi and Nigeria demonstrates 
that long-term engagement over several years can be enormously helpful in developing those 
institutions needed to keep political systems resilient in the face of unexpected shocks like the 
death of a president or an armed insurgency, or long-simmering issues, like ethnic violence and 
corruption. USAID and its partners have been fortunate to receive strong support and guidance 
from this Subcommittee that allows us to pursue this important work. 

Conclusion 

A few decades ago, many African politicians and their supporters blamed the United States and 
other Western democracies for imposing unrealistic standards on their governments and political 
systems. But today, African citizens point to the examples of countries like Zambia, Ghana, 
Benin, and Namibia, to claim democracy as an effective model for Africa, Elections are only 
one step in a long process that is required for true democratic transformation. Indeed, sustained 
support for the process of democracy — from the halls of government in the capital to the village 
council, and across the full range of citizens groups and other independent voices in between — 
will be critical to creating and sustaining an environment where it can grow and thrive. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify this afternoon. I look forward to your questions. 

' Radelet, Steven, Emerging Africa: How 17 Countries are Leading the Way, Center for Global Development 2010 
“ Inlcniational Organization for Migration lulp:/Avw\v.ioin.inl/ciiis/cn/silcs/ioin/liomc/ncvvs-and-vicvvs/prcss- 
bricfing-notcs/pbii-20l5/pbn-listing/boko-haram-may-havc-displaccd-ov.litml 
Human Rights Watch http://\vww.lTrvv.org/ne\vs/20i l/05/16/nigeria-post-election-violence-killed-800 
" Freedom House presentation at U SAID in February 201.S cited 10 leaders in power more titan 20 years, and an 
additional four leaders more than 14 years (Republic of Congo - BraT/avillc. Djibouti, Rwanda, DRC). 
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Mr. Emmer. Thank you, Mr. Postel. 

Before we proceed to questions, Mr. Bera has joined the com- 
mittee and I wanted to offer him the opportunity to make any 
opening remarks he might have. 

Mr. Bera. I am perfectly happy to proceed to questions. 

Mr. Emmer. Okay, great. All right, then I will recognize myself 
for questions. 

Mr. Postel, you went through the six things that USAID does to 
encourage a safe and viable, valid electoral process, and then you 
came back to it with respect to Nigeria in your comments right to- 
ward the end when you referenced “we are committed and working 
toward promoting peaceful, nonviolent, electoral processes.” And 
then that was number four, and I have summarized it a little bit 
differently, but that was the gist. And then number five was “en- 
couraging the participation of young people and women in the proc- 
ess.” I want to focus on those two in the brief time that we have 
this morning. Maybe Nigeria is a good place to focus since we have 
got the election that has been rescheduled from February 14th to 
March 28th. 

First off, the postponement, I am going to throw in one little 
curve, too, because you said at the end, “the process depends 
upon” — I am going to paraphrase it. USAID can only do so much. 
It really depends on leaders who do not ignore or rewrite the rules. 
Can you give us a little bit more insight as to the specific situation 
in Nigeria with the postponement and then I want to come back 
and ask you to address numbers four and five a little bit more, 
both with respect to Nigeria and more broadly. 

Mr. Postel. Thank you for the question. Congressman. As you 
probably saw, the State Department issued a statement that they 
were disappointed by the delay, but the announcement was that 
they basically weren’t ready and they needed more time. And that 
was the Government of Nigeria’s decision. At this stage, with that 
as a fait accompli, our focus is to continue to say that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment feels very strongly that we don’t want any more delays 
and we really do hope that this delay has been put to good use, to 
make sure that they are ready and in terms of the mechanics of 
the election and also to try to do everything possible to deal with 
some of the side effects of the problems related to Boko Haram and 
so forth. 

So for instance, there are, I believe, close to 1 million internally- 
displaced people, people that are not in their homes. And we have 
certainly been trying to support the electoral commission with 
ideas about how to enable those people to vote and maximize the 
ability of all Nigerians across the whole country to vote. And so we 
are working hard to support them in their efforts to have this hap- 
pen in barely 2 weeks. 

Mr. Emmer. Thank you. Back to leaders who ignore or rewrite 
the rules. So that wasn’t the situation that we were talking about 
in terms of leadership in Nigeria postponing this. This is USAID. 
From your perspective, this was their taking control of their own 
situation, saying they weren’t ready, and postponing it for, until 
further notice, legitimate reasons. 
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Mr. PosTEL. That is what they told us and they set a date and 
if they stick to that, I think that we can move forward, that they 
felt they needed that time to finish their preparation. 

Mr. Emmer. And as far as USAID, your involvement, because we 
heard this back in early February, that you were training 3,000 
some folks to be involved in the process. That was ready to go on 
the 14th when it was originally scheduled? 

Mr. Poster. I believe it was. Congressman. 

Mr. Emmer. Now to the two specific things. How do you, USAID, 
how does USAID encourage and specific examples if you will, and 
if Nigeria is a place to focus on, that is fine, but pick whatever you 
want. How do you encourage a peaceful process? 

Mr. Poster. Thank you for your question. It is more art than 
science, but it is something that is very important to do. And there 
are a number of examples. It is not one specific thing. One of the 
things is to encourage a lot of people to have dialogue and to get 
a lot of people in the country trying to talk about the advantages 
and why peaceful resolution of issues is a much better way to go. 
And this 

Mr. Emmer. Can I? 

Mr. Poster. Sure. 

Mr. Emmer. How do you do that? 

Mr. Poster. So we try to work with a lot of different parts of so- 
ciety. We have on occasion worked with people that are in the arts 
who the youth might look up to. We have worked extensively in 
some countries with faith-based groups. In fact, in Nigeria, there 
is a coalition of Christians and Muslims who are working in an 
interfaith center and they are speaking out about this and trying 
to encourage it. 

I understand that all the media have agreed that some time next 
week there is going to be a day where basically this message of 
nonviolent elections is going to be on all channels, talked about all 
day long, so anybody who has got access to any media in the coun- 
try. So what happens is that people just work through many dif- 
ferent channels of civil society. 

Of course, the U.S. Government speaks directly about these sub- 
jects, but I think one of the lessons learned over time, is it is better 
when the citizens of their own country speak to their fellow citi- 
zens, rather than us across the oceans and so forth. 

Mr. Emmer. I understand that Gretchen Birkle of IRI will testify 
that roughly a dozen African nations that are holding elections this 
year, they are engaged in civil conflicts or battling terrorism or do- 
mestic insurgencies. You have given me some of it, I think just 
now, but what is the USAID policy for supporting elections in coun- 
tries like this beyond what you have just talked about? 

Mr. Poster. Thank you for question. Congressman. That is a 
great question because it is a very challenging situation and what 
we have to do is on the one hand it presents an opportunity to talk 
to people in these countries where there is instability or conflict, 
that peaceful, nonviolent means of resolving disputes and having 
those discussions through civil society discussions and through 
elections is a much better way to go. And so because there are dis- 
agreements, it is a chance to really work on that message and help 
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people learn how to have those dialogues and encourage the demo- 
cratic processes. 

But, of course, we also have to factor in safety to our own staff 
and our partners. And in some cases, we are able to reconcile both. 
There have been some cases where we are not able to perhaps work 
in an entire country because of the need to worry about the safety 
of our partners or our own staff. So that is the biggest challenge 
to it which is the safety side. But there are also opportunities to 
show people there is actually a better way and try to work with a 
lot of voices and to not let the rabble-rousers and violent extremists 
control the narrative and drive people more and more toward vio- 
lence. 

Mr. Emmer. Thank you and I thank the ranking member for her 
patience. One last one before I turn it over to her. The rec- 
ommendations for governments of national unity have been widely 
utilized to redress election misfires. However, can you suggest any 
situation in which such blended governments have succeeded when 
the main opposition opponent has been included in a blended gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. Poster. I am not expert enough to be able to answer that, 
but I will be happy to come back to you. It is not an area that I 
am familiar with. Thank you for the question. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Written Response Received from the Honorable Eric G. Poster to Question 
Asked During the Hearing by the Honorable Tom Emmer 

Governments of National Unity (GNUs), by this and other names, have been em- 
ployed in Africa during post-conflict transitions, as in South Africa, Sudan, Burundi, 
and the Democratic Republic of Congo. More recently, countries such as Kenya and 
Zimbabwe have used GNUs as a temporary mechanism to restore governance after 
electoral disputes. This approach has proven useful in the short term for conflict 
mitigation, particularly when the GNU period is relatively brief. Yet over time, 
these arrangements tend to undermine good governance principles and practices, 
while postponing or even exacerbating the political grievances they were meant to 
resolve. 

American University scholar Carl LeVan has studied the topic and summarized 
his findings as follows: 

Power sharing agreements have been widely used in Africa as paths out of 
civil war. However the research focus on conflict mitigation provides an inad- 
equate guide to recent cases such as Kenya and Zimbabwe. When used in re- 
sponse to flawed elections, pacts guaranteeing political inclusion adversely af- 
fect government performance and democratization. Political inclusion in these 
cases undermines vertical relationships of accountability, increases budgetary 
spending, and creates conditions for policy gridlock. 

Dr. LeVan’s paper and analysis is available at: http://onlinelibrary.wiley.com/doi/ 
10.1111/j.l468-0491.2010.01514.x/abstract 

Mr. Emmer. Thank you. And if you do have something after, 
please supply it. At this point, I will recognize the ranking member 
for her questions. 

Ms. Bass. Thank you, Mr. Chair. I just have a couple of quick 
questions. One, you were making reference to media in Nigeria and 
you were talking about questions calling for it to be peaceful. Is 
that an effort that either is one that we are paying for or subcon- 
tracting with or were you just making reference to an effort that 
is happening in Nigeria? 

Mr. Poster. Thank you for your question. Congresswoman. We 
are not paying for the media, but our partners have been involved 
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in encouraging that this might occur. But Nigerians are making 
this happen to the best of my knowledge. 

Ms. Bass. Okay, I wanted to know if you could elaborate where 
USAID is currently prioritizing democracy and governance pro- 
grams amongst its varied objectives. Specifically, what kind of elec- 
tion assistance does the U.S. support in Africa and where is USAID 
focusing? I am a proud member of NED’s Board, so I am aware of 
that piece. But outside of NED, what does USAID — in which coun- 
tries? 

Mr. POSTEL. Thank you for the question. Congressman. I can get 
you a complete list, but off the top of my head I believe this year 
we are working on a total of 13 or 15 different elections, most of 
which are national level. Some of the big countries — some of the 
countries where we have the biggest activities right now include 
the Democratic Republic of the Congo, Nigeria, Kenya, and so 
forth. We can get you a full list. But it is not all inclusive because, 
for instance, we just supported the snap election that occurred in 
Zambia as a result of the death of the head of state. 

Ms. Bass. Right. 

Mr. PosTEL. So the list, of course, varies year to year, as we try 
to maximize the efficiency of the resources and adjust that to deal 
with the electoral calendar. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Written Response Received from the Honorable Eric G. Poster to Question 
Asked During the Hearing by the Honorable Karen Bass 

The below table notes in which African countries/operating units USAID had pro- 
grams addressing democracy and governance issues in 2014. It also notes where 
elections-related programs in particular were active. 


Operating Units working on Elections, Political Processes, or Consensus-Building Programs 
specifically (XE) or Democracy & Governance and/or related Conflict Mitigation Programs generally 
(X) in 2014 

I Anaola I 

I X I 

Burundi 

I XE I 

I Cameroon I 

I Central African Republic I 

X I 

I Chad I 

I Cote d'Ivoire I 

I XE I 

Democratic Republic of the Conao 

I XE I 

I Diibouti I 

I Ethiopia I 

X I 

I Gabon I 

Ghana 

XE 

Guinea 

X 

Kenya 

X 

Lesotho 

XE 

Liberia 

XE 

Malawi 

X 

Mali 

XE 

I Mauritania I 

Mozambique 

X 

Niger 

X 

Nigeria 

XE 

Rwanda 

X 

Senegal 

XE 

I Sierra Leone I 

Somalia 

XE 

South Sudan 

XE 

Sudan 

XE 

Swaziland 

X 

Tanzania 

XE 

I Togo I 

Uganda 

XE 

Zambia 

XE 

Zimbabwe 

XE 

I African Union I 

USAID Africa Regional 

X 

USAID East Africa Regional 

X 

USAID Southern Africa Regional 

XE 

USAID West Africa Regional 

XE 
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Ms. Bass. And speaking about the resources, can you speak to 
trends for funding for democracy and governance programming 
within USAID? I have heard, and I don’t know what the exact fig- 
ures are, that it has diminished in previous years. 

Mr. POSTEL. Thank you for your question. Congressman. There 
was some decline. We are still spending quite a bit of funds on 
these topics. In the President’s FY 16 budget, he requested a total 
of $300 million for Africa on democracy and governance of which 
$62 million would go for the general topic of elections and con- 
sensus building. 

Ms. Bass. You know, do we spend any time, and I am just think- 
ing that the country of Namibia and you mentioned Zambia, you 
know, there are examples in Africa where there have been a sound 
process, you know, where the transfer of governance has been 
peaceful, has been consistent. And we tend to always talk about 
the problems. So my question to you is, does USAID spend any 
time promoting the good examples? I know there is going to be an 
inauguration in Namibia in just a couple of days, but we do tend 
to just focus on that and I don’t know if we spend any time talking 
about positives. 

Mr. PosTEL. Congressman, you see me smiling ear to ear because 
in November I was in Zambia to work on things relating to eco- 
nomic growth and I also met with the electoral commission and 
looked at what support we were gave. And then I watched what 
happened. And I felt so strongly on this point that you made that 
I suggested to our teams that I would author an article which we 
put into several African press outlets to basically talk about the 
success in Zambia. I am not saying that it was flawless, but the 
trend was right. There are other examples such as Namibia that 
you mentioned. 

Even Kenya, if you think about it, what went on in the most re- 
cent election which incidentally. Congressman, there was huge 
work on a massive scale. I mean 1 million-plus youth. It was a 
huge amount of work done in Kenya, right from the end of the dis- 
astrous 2007 election to try to prepare through the whole cycle. 
And so it was a lot better election. So I fully agree with you that 
we need to talk about these because I think they represent strong 
models for the other countries and let them realize that number 
one, it can be done because as you know, pulling off elections is ac- 
tually logistically complicated and for some of these countries they 
are very young countries, so let them know what is possible and 
that the world commends those who can pull it off. So I personally 
think that we have to do more and I am dedicated to doing more, 
to trumpet the success so that we shine a light on that so others 
can see what is possible. 

Ms. Bass. And you know, I think that is very good and I would 
appreciate in the future you letting us know what you have done 
in that regard and then how we might be supportive. But just like 
I think it is important that we publicize that within Africa, I also 
think it is important for us because you know, when we talk about 
Africa it is always from the point of view of some problems, so I 
think here amongst our colleagues it is important. But I think that 
is our responsibility. We can spread the word on that. 

So with that, Mr. Chair, I will yield. 
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Mr. Emmer. Thank you. The Chair now recognizes, Mr. Mead- 
ows. 

Mr. Meadows. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for your 
testimony so far and I agree with the ranking member that we 
need to do a better job of telling the positive things. Some of us 
represent districts where supporting Africa and foreign aid and 
those kind of things gets us reelected. I am not one that enjoys that 
particular constituency. I would assure you. At the same time, I 
have been willing to invest political capital on this particular issue 
and it is mainly out of my respect for the ranking member and the 
chairman and their work in this area and my love for many of the 
people, many of whom I have met for the first time, but having 
traveled to Africa a number of times and worked alongside of or- 
phanages or schools or other people in need, it is critical. 

So I say that with the backdrop because I want to focus on a cou- 
ple of areas that knowing that you have a willing participant here, 
there are some areas that I am extremely concerned about that I 
would like for either you to address or for you to take back to the 
appropriate people to address. One is obviously a USAID diplomat 
was arrested at the DRC within the last couple of days, on Sunday. 
You know, this is one that really, I think, comes under your super- 
vision from a USG point of view. And here we have a U.S. diplomat 
being arrested in a country in which we are involved with, so can 
you help us understand the events and has there been follow-up 
calls with them and what should we expect? 

Mr. Posted. Thank you for your question. Congressman, and also 
for your support in an environment where not everybody agrees 
with some of this work. 

So the individual who is a Foreign Service Officer was at an 
event that was meant, per our prior discussion, to encourage youth 
to peacefully air their differences and peacefully participate in elec- 
toral processes. There were a number of people taken into custody 
at that event by the secret services of the government there and 
it took 3 hours until our diplomat could be released. And I was 
working on it as it was happening as was everybody there. 

Our Ambassador to the Democratic Republic of the Congo was 
fully engaged as was the head of USAID’s office there and the 
whole team. In a follow up, once that person was released, they 
have already met with the Minister of Foreign Affairs and had a 
discussion and expressed our unhappiness with what happened. 

Mr. Meadows. I hope expressed our strong disapproval. 

Mr. Posted. Yes, sir. Exactly. And the conversations are not fin- 
ished. There was also some inaccurate reporting in the press about 
what this event was and people are working with the press and 
talking to people to clarify their understandings because it was not 
as some portrayed it, some attempt by the opposition party to 
somehow cause trouble. That is not at all what it was. 

Mr. Meadows. Alright, so let me follow up a little bit then be- 
cause I think the message needs to be clear. There is a finite 
amount of resources and you have to make a decision each and 
every time where you are going to deploy those resources. A willing 
or at least an open government that respects the diplomatic secu- 
rity that comes along with that is a key component for any of us 
and we have to make decisions. And so we want to hear back from 
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you on the results of those follow-up conversations if you will re- 
port back to the chairman and this committee on that particular 
aspect of that so that we make sure that no one is in harm’s way. 
God forbid that it could have been much worse than what we saw. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Written Response Received from the Honorable Eric G. Poster to Question 
Asked During the Hearing by the Honorable Mark Meadows 

Mr. Kevin Sturr, Director of the USAID/DRC Democracy, Human Rights and Gov- 
ernance office was detained on March 15 after attending a press conference orga- 
nized hy a group of civic activists to discuss their new youth movement called 
“Filimhi” (“whistle hlower” in Swahili). The press conference followed a workshop 
with civil society members and musician activists, including two Young African 
Leadership Initiative (YALI) fellows and other YALI network members. Members of 
Senegalese youth movement Y’en a Marre and Burkina Faso youth movement Balai 
Citoyen were also present and detained along with the owners of the venue. The 
event was sponsored in part by the Embassy’s Public Affairs Section. USAID did 
not financially support the event. 

Mr. Sturr was released unharmed several hours after his arrest following an in- 
quiry by the U.S. Embassy in Kinshasa. The U.S. Embassy protested the detention 
of U.S. diplomat Kevin Sturr to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in the DRC and to 
the DRC Ambassador in the United States. In a discussion with the U.S. Ambas- 
sador, the Congolese intelligence agency indicated that they would complete and 
submit the findings of their investigation of Mr. Sturr by Friday, March 20 to the 
President. As of this writing (March 27), the government’s determination in this 
matter is unknown and Mr. Sturr’s passport remains with the Congolese authori- 
ties. 

Congolese press reports that some members of the Congolese National Assembly 
have called for the release of Congolese youth who were detained. The President of 
the National Assembly is acting to keep Members of Parliament (MPs) informed on 
the matter. Congolese press further reports that one of the detainees is the son of 
an opposition MP. 

The United States government often sponsors projects that involve youth and civil 
society as part of its broader commitment to encourage a range of voices to be heard. 
These non-partisan and non-violent youth organizations as well as the organizers 
of the weekend’s events intended to engage youth in their civic duty to take part 
in the political process and raise their voices about issues of concern to them. DRC 
government officials and ruling coalition parties were invited to the event. 

The U.S. government strongly objects to the DRC government’s violation of basic 
freedoms of speech and of peaceful assembly. A troubling trend of the Government 
of the DRC restricting the freedom of civil society to speak out is emerging and was 
accentuated by the civil unrest of last January, in which students featured promi- 
nently. 

Recent events underline the importance of USAID’s support for free, fair, credible 
and timely elections in the DRC through citizen and voter education and citizen par- 
ticipation in elections observation. 

Mr. Meadows. So let me follow up a little bit further. Your in- 
volvement in the democratic process is really not one of trying to 
influence governments as much as it is trying to make sure that 
the people in those African countries have a voice to be able to se- 
lect their own leadership. It is not about setting up governments, 
is that correct? 

Mr. Posted. Yes, sir. We are not there to push for specific can- 
didates or specific platforms, but to try to encourage free, fair, 
transparent processes that get everybody involved and intelligently 
working through the issues. 

Mr. Meadows. Well, and I am glad you answered that because 
I have met with a number of African leaders. Ambassadors, heads 
of state and I have expressed to them over and over our desire to 
make sure that we have an open and democratic process. And 
many of them believe that our influence, your influence, candidly. 
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is there to influence the politics of that particular day. So that is 
really like nails on a chalkboard because I know that that is not 
what any of us want to see there. So you are here today. Your testi- 
mony is that setting up governments and influencing the outcome 
is not what it is all about? I think that should be a softball ques- 
tion. 

Mr. PosTEL. Definitely not, Congressman. 

Mr. Meadows. So let me go a step further and this is a message 
to take back to some in the State Department. When we see re- 
ports recently of funds being given to a nonprofit that indirectly, 
and I don’t want to make this political, but when we see funds, 
$350,000, being filtrated in to affect elections in a democratic coun- 
try of Israel, and you know what I am talking about, it undermines 
everything that we are trying to do and what you are trying to do 
because they take that narrative and say well, if you are willing 
to influence it there, what is to stop us from influencing it in some 
African country? Would you agree that that is a problem? 

Mr. Posted. So 

Mr. Meadows. If you were an African leader, let me put it that 
way, instead of speaking for USAID. Would you believe that that 
would be a problem? 

Mr. Posted. I believe that it would be not helpful at all. It would 
be a problem if some of these heads of state think that somehow 
we are trying to directly advocate for them or against them as op- 
posed to understanding that we are there about the process and for 
the sake of free, transparent, open elections. So I will take your 
message back. 

Mr. Meadows. And let it be clear, I am here to support you in 
any way that I possibly can because I believe in the future of what 
you are trying to do and really the future of the African continent. 
There is great work to be done there. 

At the same time, if the State Department is sending a con- 
flicting message and I have been silent on a lot of this stuff, if they 
are sending a conflicting message, it creates an integrity problem 
for me and what I have got to do is make sure that if you take that 
back and I am saying this in the strongest terms, that it will not 
be tolerated, using American taxpayer dollars and I want the mes- 
sage to go out to all the African countries. There are many of us 
here on Capitol Hill that believe the use of American taxpayer 
money to establish a government of our choosing is not what we 
do. We want the people of those countries to establish their own 
leadership. Would you agree with that? 

Mr. Posted. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meadows. Alright. Thank you. And I again thank you for 
your service and I just feel like those two areas are areas that we 
need to address. I appreciate the patience of the chair. We are 
going to be following all the other four panelists back in our office. 
I apologize, I have got to run and deal with Hezbollah. That is a 
lot easier than this. 

Mr. Posted. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Meadows. Thank you. 

Mr. Emmer. The Chair recognizes Mr. Bera. 

Mr. Bera. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I want to thank the 
ranking member. Just to reiterate comments that Africa, for all of 
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its challenges, is a continent full of promise and the work that you 
are doing, the work of making sure in the short term there are free 
and fair elections and in the longer term that there is a culture of 
voting, a culture of peaceful transition is not easy work, but it is 
necessary work and certainly reflects the values of our great na- 
tion. 

I would also reiterate what my colleague. Congressman Mead- 
ows, suggested that it is not our goal or our business to do any- 
thing other than help ensure free and fair elections. In that note, 
I would be curious, as you look at some of the nations of Africa 
where USAID and others are engaged in short term in ensuring 
free and fair elections, what is the culture of voting in many of 
these nations? Again, we have our own challenges in terms of the 
culture of voting, but I would be curious what your sense is, just 
in general terms. 

Mr. POSTEL. Thank you for your question. I think there are prob- 
ably some who are more expert than me, but my general under- 
standing is that it varies across different countries and that in 
some cases there may be a limited experience with formal voting 
as we currently experience it here, but there are elements of selec- 
tion of village elders or other sorts of selection processes that actu- 
ally have a long history, I believe, in a number of the countries, but 
it really varies as you would expect. 

Mr. Bera. So maybe that as we approach these countries, as op- 
posed to saying well, here is what our culture of voting is and here 
is how we vote, making sure that we are understanding their cul- 
ture of voting and how they might interpret that selection process 
which may be slightly different, but still again if there is a fair and 
democratic — is that pretty accurate? 

Mr. Poster. Two things. Congressman. First of all, when we do 
our work, we always with our partners look at the circumstances 
in the country. And so as we design the work in partnership with 
local organizations and government and everybody, we very much 
try to be sensitive to these differences to make sure, because that 
is how you help make sure it is effective. 

But the other thing I would say is that polling over the last 10, 
15 years has shown that the percentage of people who feel very 
strongly that they want to vote, they want a democracy and their 
understanding of what that involves is rapidly rising. So in one 
sense they are coming around and are really interested in the same 
sort of democracy that we have here. 

Mr. Bera. Great. Next question. Who are other partner countries 
that we are working with? Obviously, France has a long history on 
the continent and are there other partner countries that we are 
working with, partner democracies? 

Mr. Poster. Thank you for your question. There are a bunch. Of 
course, France and the UK are active in a number of countries, es- 
pecially their former colonies. The Nordics, Scandinavia, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark and so forth, have often worked on elections and 
civil society and peaceful coexistence issues across Africa and we 
have partnered with them. 

We see several other donors as well, such as the Canadians, the 
Germans, and others. So there are number of different inter- 
national donors that work on these things and we are trying very 
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hard to coordinate with them in all cases and in a number of cases, 
outright partner, and do it together. 

Mr. Bera. Another question, again, listening to the questions 
that Congressman Meadows had asked, you know, I do hear re- 
ports of U.S.-based campaign consultants often getting hired to go 
run campaigns in some of these African nations. I would be curious 
to get your take. If some of these private sector campaign consult- 
ants are coming in, being hired by one candidate or another can- 
didate, clearly with the goal of getting that candidate elected, if 
that becomes an issue, if others see — they may not always know 
that. They will see someone who is American and they may kind 
of blur the line. Are you seeing an increase in kind of these outside 
private consultants coming in? Does that make your work more dif- 
ficult? 

Mr. Poster. I am not too expert in that. Congressman, but I 
know of some cases where the candidates themselves have hired 
external consultants who may be out of the U.S. or they could also 
be out of Europe and other places. You know, that is part of what 
they do campaigning, but we are sticking to the process. And we 
work with political parties to make sure that they run themselves 
in a professional way, but it is not about candidates or platforms 
or anything like that. And so we are working also on the mechanics 
of the election. So to that extent when they have consultants talk- 
ing about what the messages would be or whatever, that is a dif- 
ferent area than in which we are working. 

Mr. Bera. And I would just for the record want to make sure 
that is not the policy of the United States Government, although 
sometimes, again, in the recent elections in Israel, I think there 
were folks saying well, it is an administration trying to influence 
an election by having consultants go there again. That is not our 
policy. Our policy is to ensure free and fair elections. 

The last question, as we look at some of the countries that were 
ravaged with Ebola and so forth, are there unique challenges that 
again, not knowing exactly what their election timetable is like, 
things that USAID is thinking about, going forward in terms of 
helping build some of that infrastructure? 

Mr. Poster. Thank you for your question. Congressman. You 
may remember that actually Liberia had an election in December 
amidst this. It does absolutely make it more complicated because 
you have people coming in contact and handling things that they 
are passing to each other where if somebody were infected and in 
the voting queue or whatever, it could actually lead to trans- 
mission; it was widely discussed about how to do this. And our 
medical and humanitarian experts, I believe, were consulted infor- 
mally about best practices to try to make sure that that wasn’t a 
problem. And Guinea which has an election coming up, will also 
have to be attentive to that. So it is a concern as we try to deal 
with the Ebola problem. And then at the same time, we wouldn’t 
want anybody to have new complications introduced, but on the 
same token you have got to have elections. It is not an excuse not 
to have elections. 

Mr. Bera. Right. Thank you. 

Mr. Emmer. Thank you, Mr. Bera. Mr. Postal, thank you very 
much for being here today. We appreciate your time and your testi- 
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mony. And I just as a matter of form want to make it clear that 
your complete submission will be made part of the record as will 
the next panel, their complete submissions will be entered into the 
record as well. I want to thank you for being here today and at this 
point we will call up the second panel. 

As they are moving to the table, why don’t we introduce them? 

Mr. William Sweeney serves as the president and CEO and 
IFES. Prior to these positions, he also served as a member of the 
Board of Directors and was board chairman at IFES. He has a life- 
long background in democracy promotion and public policy with 
considerable experience in both the public and private sectors. He 
was deputy chairman of the Democratic National Committee and 
executive director of the Democratic Congressional Campaign Com- 
mittee. He has been an official election observer in the Philippines, 
Russia, Jamaica, and Nicaragua. Welcome to the panel, Mr. 
Sweeney. 

Ms. Gretchen Birkle currently serves as regional director for Af- 
rica, at the International Republican Institute where she is respon- 
sible for developing and managing programs in transitioning Afri- 
can countries. She has extensive experience managing democracy 
and governance programs in closed societies and developing coun- 
tries around the world. She served as senior coordinator at the 
State Department’s Bureau of Democracy, Human Rights, and 
Labor where she provided strategic direction for programming and 
human rights reporting and represented the bureau by testifying 
before Congress. Ms. Birkle has observed elections in Africa, Asia, 
Eurasia, and the Middle East. 

Mr. Eric Robinson serves as a senior program officer with the Af- 
rica Program at the National Endowment for Democracy. In his 
role, he oversees the East, Horn, and Southern Africa regions and 
works specifically on Somalia and Eritrea. He also provides over- 
sight to more than 25 NED Core Institute projects in the region. 
Prior to his appointment at NED, he lived in Puntland, Somalia for 
6 months under a U.N. Development Programme consultancy for 
civil society and he worked for several organizations in the United 
States implementing federally-funded programs related to refugees, 
asylees, and civil society development in newcomer communities in 
the United States. 

Mr. Patrick Merloe is senior associate and director of electoral 
programs at the National Democratic Institute. He has more than 
30 years of experience in promoting citizen empowerment, govern- 
mental accountability, and public policy advocacy and oversees 
many of the Institute’s programs. Mr. Merloe has participated in 
more than 150 international missions for NDI to more than 65 
countries concentrating on conflict-sensitive states and countries 
that are vulnerable to authoritarian tendencies and has produced 
a dozen publications on comparative law, human rights, and elec- 
tions, and he served as the principal drafter and negotiator of the 
Declaration of Principles for International Election Observation. 

Thanks to everyone on the panel for being here today and we will 
start with testimony from Mr. William Sweeney. 
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STATEMENT OF MR. WILLIAM SWEENEY, PRESIDENT AND 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE ONFFICER, INTERNATIONAL FOUNDA- 
TION FOR ELECTORAL SYSTEMS 

Mr. Sweeney. Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Bass, and distin- 
guished members of the subcommittee, on behalf of the Inter- 
national Foundation for Electoral Systems, I deeply appreciate this 
opportunity to discuss the impact of U.S. electoral support in sub- 
Saharan Africa. 

Let me start by commending this subcommittee for its constant 
engagement and focus on all the issues concerning democratic de- 
velopment in Africa. This hearing is another spotlight by the sub- 
committee, thank you. 

Since 1987, the International Foundation for Electoral Systems, 
better known as IFES, has worked in over 145 countries to support 
citizens’ rights to participate in free, fair, transparent, and account- 
able elections. Our active programs in Burkina Faso, Burundi, the 
Central African Republic, Cote d’Ivoire, Guinea, Kenya, Libya, Li- 
beria, Mali, Nigeria, Uganda, and Zimbabwe empower the individ- 
uals and institutions that make democracy work at every turn of 
the electoral cycle. 

IFES provides technical assistance to strengthen local capacity 
and electoral inclusiveness in societies that aspire to realize their 
full democratic potential. 

Mr. Chairman, as we prepare for Nigeria’s March 28th election, 
we should recognize that every Nigerian who votes is choosing the 
ballot over the bullet. Nigeria has a history of election-related vio- 
lence. There were violent episodes in 2007 and 2011. Nigerians’ 
vote this time is a personal rejection of Boko Haram, their public 
threats to this election, and the terrorist legacy since 2009 of 
13,000 dead, 1.5 million forced to flee their homes, and kidnappings 
including the 219 schoolgirls. In the United States, political fac- 
tions don’t kill poll workers and burn down polling stations. 

On March 28th, Nigerians will once again courageously exercise 
their human right to choose the leadership of their country and to 
vote for stability and democracy. Since taking his post as chairman 
of the Independent National Electoral Commission or the INEC in 
late 2010, Chairman Jega has brought a new level of profes- 
sionalism and integrity to the institution. The introduction of the 
biometric register, while costly, was seen by many Nigerians as an 
important step in cutting down on the possibility of voter fraud and 
ballot stuffing. Since 2010, Chairman Jega has also pioneered in- 
ternal reorganization of INEC’s departments as well as new poli- 
cies and procedures to improve efficiency and effectiveness of the 
bureaucracy. 

Domestic and international observers commended the INEC for 
process improvements and their integrity in the conduct of the 
2011 elections, a substantial improvement over 2007, according to 
the Department of State statement. Despite the highly politicized 
environment surrounding the INEC and the elections in Nigeria, 
Chairman Jega has managed to maintain a reputation for being 
impartial and professional and is well respected by Nigerian civil 
society and citizens. He will finish his term in June 2015. 

Let me now briefly summarize our written statement. All the po- 
litical situations in the countries under discussion are fragile. Pub- 
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lie institutions have large mandates with little time to build capac- 
ity even if resources are available. None of the electoral manage- 
ment bodies, or EMBs, in these countries have had the luxury of 
time in office to demonstrate independence from the political ten- 
sions and unrest currently underway. However, the elections rep- 
resent the best of opportunity to peacefully address political dis- 
putes and give all parties time to come together as a community 
and as a nation. 

The alternative to the election process and outcome is quite sim- 
ple and direct. Military or authoritarian rule is hopefully a closing 
chapter in Africa, but it remains a clear alternative. U.S. assist- 
ance to the election process remains critical to supporting the 
voices and votes of the Africans who have demonstrated a hope for 
democracy both according to polling data and by their courage to 
vote. 

IFES’ focus is the election process conducted by the public insti- 
tution, the election management body. Much of the cost of an elec- 
tion, personnel, infrastructure, down to ballots and ballot boxes, 
are part of the public budget of the country. Technical assistance 
introduces global standards, best practices, strategic planning, and 
specialized programs for outreach to women, persons with dis- 
ability, youth, ethnic, indigenous, and religious minorities which 
are of particular importance in conflict zones. 

The challenges in Africa are both immediate, 25 elections are 
scheduled in the next 21 months, and imminent. Africa has a 
young population about to come of age and enter their society as 
adults. The Afrobarometer suggests that young voters will partici- 
pate, but their expectations are higher and they will then drop out 
of the process if things do not change. 

IFES is proud of its record of partnership in sub-Saharan Africa. 
We are both honored and grateful for the confidence USAID, the 
U.S. Department of State, and our international partners have 
demonstrated in our capacity and commitment through their con- 
tinued support. Mr. Chairman, and members of the subcommittee, 
democracy in Africa will certainly be tested in 2015 and beyond. 
The real tests are ahead of us. 

In 2014, there were more South African voters who came of age 
since Nelson Mandela’s first election in 1994 than the rest of the 
electorate. The rest of the electorate remembered the apartheid 
era. But that wasn’t the majority of voters in South Africa in 2014. 
The demographic challenge of the next generation — their aspira- 
tions and their fears — were made personal to all of us by another 
investment in their future by the U.S. Congress: The Mandela 
Washington Fellows attending last summer’s U.S. -Africa Leaders 
Summit. 

There are no final victories in politics, or elections, or democracy. 
The challenges will always be ahead of us. Democracy is not meas- 
ured in one moment, one election, one success, or one failure. It is 
an ongoing process, and one that the International Foundation for 
Electoral Systems is committed to support. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Sweeney follows:] 
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Testimony of William R. Sweeney, Jr. 

President & CEO, International Foundation for Electoral Systems 

"U.S. Election Support in Africa" 

House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
Subcommittee on Africa, Global Health, Global Human Rights, 
and International Organizations 

March 18,2015 

Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Karen Bass, and distinguished members of the Subcommittee; on behalf 
of the International Foundation for Electoral Systems, I deeply appreciate this opportunity to discuss the 
impact of U.S. electoral support in Sub-Saharan Africa. 

Since 1987, the International Foundation for Electoral Systems, better known as IFES, has worked in over 
145 countries to support citizens' right to participate in free, fair, transparent and accountable elections. 
Our active programs in Burkina Faso, Burundi, the Central African Republic, Cote d’Ivoire, Guinea, Kenya, 
Liberia, Mali, Nigeria, Uganda, and Zimbabwe empower the indiwduals and institutions that make 
democracy work at every turn of the electoral cycle. IFES provides technical assistance to strengthen local 
capacity and electoral inclusiveness in societies that aspire to realize their full democratic potential. 

Mr. Chairman, given that American resources and interesb are at stake, it is both right and important to 
examine the effectiveness and efficiency of American electoral assistance in Sub-Saharan Africa. Has U.S, 
assistance had a positive impact? Are the long term needs of Africa's electoral systems being met? How 
can assistance, moving forward, be as efficient and effective as possible? What recommendations can 
implementing organizations share to improve political and electoral processes in Africa? 

After all, we are all well aware of the many obstacles to democracy in Africa. The electoral landscape is 
complex, but I ask you to frame this troubled picture with all of the recent, remarkable triumphs of African 
democracy, victories in nations like Liberia, Ghana, and Guinea that would have seemed unlikely 10 or 
twenty years ago: the peaceful transitions we've seen; the millions that are increasingly choosing ballot 
boxes over coups as a vehicle for change; the fledgling culture of trust emerging from the dust of terrible, 
violent conflicts. 

This is why, Mr, Chairman, the recommendation I respectfully make today is that the U.S, Congress 
maintain and even increase American engagement with democracy and governance programming, 
particularly such public institution building as the strengthening of electoral management bodies 
(EMBs) and electoral cycles. Such support directly aids the institutions and individuals best positioned 
to promote peaceful change, and arms them with the necessary knowledge to tailor democratic ideals 
to each unique nation. 


Kenya's 2013 elections speak to the progress that can be made when the U.S. Government partners with 
Africa's public institutions. The Kenyan election of December 27, 2007, resulted in over 1,200 deaths, 
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thousands injured, over 300,000 people displaced and around 42,000 houses and businesses looted or 
destroyed.^ After the Kriegler and Waki Commission Reports, the country spent years rebuilding its public 
institutions to prepare for the 2013 elections. Mr. Chairman, Kenya did not burn on March 4, 2013, and 
the elections' results were certified by the Kenyan Supreme Court. I would like to believe that investments 
by USAID, the United Kingdom's Department for International Development, the Canadian Department 
of Foreign Affairs, Trade and Development and others, as well as the technical support by I FES to Kenya’s 
Independent Electoral and Boundaries Commission, played an important role Kenya's triumph. 

Robust support from the U.S. government is critical now, more than ever, as continued U.S. support of 
elections in Sub-Saharan Africa will incrementally help stabilize emerging democracies and will be the 
bedrock upon which new democracies are be built. I say "incrementally," as elections are not in 
themselves change incarnate, but rather a medium for the transition from tyranny to stable 
representative government. Democracy is not a one-time inoculation against despotism, violence and 
corruption, but a journey, Mr. Chairman, which our own great country and all other mature democracies 
took decades, and wars, to muddle through. IFES is proud of the progress being made in Africa, particularly 
given the cost-effectiveness of our programming: for example, our 18-month program in Burkina Faso is 
projected to total $1.3 million and our 15-month program in Uganda, $1.15 million. These projects are a 
drop in the Foreign Assistance bucket, and are none the less producing significant results, 

For all of the challenges Africa has and will continue to face, the story of elections in Africa— while still 
unfinished— is one of success, and one written by and with the African people with the technical support 
provided by IFES and our partners. IFES Is backed by USAID and the U.S. Department of State, as well as 
global bilateral partners such as the Canadian Department of Foreign Affairs, Trade and Development 
(DFATD) and the United Nations Development Programme (UNDP), which have also identified the 
potential for democratic change in Africa. 

Introduction: Africa's "Democracy Deficit" 

Make no mistake— African citizens endorse democracy. Nearly 87 percent of Sub-Saharan Africa's eligible 
population is registered to vote; over 45 million ballots were cast in the region in 2014 alone^; and a recent 
Afrobarometer publication based on more than 51,000 face-to-face interviews in 34 countries reveals that 
the demand for democracy in Africa exceeds supply.^ This "democracy deficit" felt amongst the vast 
majority of citizens is not surprising, given the oftentimes predatory political ambitions of the elite. It is 


^ "REPORT ON POST-ELECTION VIOLENCE IN KENYA - UN Human Rights Team." Ushahidl RSS. N,p„ 20 Mar, 2008, 
Web, 16 Mar, 2015, < httr)://www.urihahidi.com/2CK)H/03/2Q/reDon:-an-Dost eiecrion-vicilenre- in-kenva-un- 
human-rights-team/ >, 

^ The total number of votes casts in sub-Saharan Africa in 2014, as reported by International IDEA, is 45.134 
million. "International IDEA." Voting from Abroad Database. N.p., n.d. Web. 13 Mar. 2015. 
< htts:/7vAvw.idgt:.int/eiections/'/f3/se3rch.cfm >. 

^ "Demand for Democracy Is Rising in Africa, But Most Political Leaders Fail to Deliver", Michael Bratton and 
Richard Houessou, 23 April 2014 Afrobarometer Policy Paper #11; 
htto:.Vwv;*w,afroharoirietef-org/fiie^/'doci;moi''ts/polifv bnnf/ah r5 oolicvoapernon.pdf 
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particularly evident in a number of countries, including Cameroon, Cote d'Ivoire, Nigeria, Uganda and 
Zimbabwe. The survey further found that although less than half (43 percent) consider their country a 
democracy, they were nonetheless satisfied with the way democracy works. The demand and desire for 
democracy by the African people also provides hope that the so-called "democracy recession"— as 
described by various scholars who argue that there is a steady erosion of global levels of democracy and 
freedom— can and should be countered. 

Mr. Chairman, a robust rule of law not only protects the institutional policies and electoral frameworks 
that provide the foundation for a healthy democracy, but also fosters confidence in the integrity of the 
electoral process. However, credible elections are only possible if an election management body is 
constitutionally independent and capable of managing the full electoral cycle. To accomplish this, it must 
be equipped with qualified leadership, a competent cadre of election officials and support staff, sound 
election management procedures and an adequate budget. A successfully-managed electoral cycle'* 
establishes expectations that the next cycle will yield equal levels of satisfaction and credibility, as well as 
engenders confidence in the process and acceptance of the outcome. Collectively, these factors 
strengthen a country's political and constitutional processes and deepen the expectation that regular 
conduct of elections is the norm— a sentiment that we in the United States are fortunate enough to take 
for granted. 

Two Pan-African Charters define the opportunity for voter enfranchisement to continue to grow. Article 
13 of the African Charter on Human and People's Rights provides citizens with "...the right to participate 
freely in the government of his country, either directly or through freely chosen representatives in 
accordance with the provisions of the low’'. The African Charter on Democracy, Elections and Governance 
obliges signatories to "Nurture, support ond consolidate good governance by promoting democratic 
culture and practice, building and strengthening governance institutions and inculcoting political pluralism 
and tolerance", as well as to “Promote the holding of regular free and fair elections to institutionalize 
legitimate authority of representative government as well os democratic change of governments." 

In 2015 alone, some 311 million people in Africa are registered to participate in 40 presidential, 
parliamentary and local government elections, as well as three referenda. The electorates range in size 
from the island state of Sao Tome and Principe's 92,000 registered voters to Nigeria's 73 million, The 
extent to which these voters exercise their franchise is a function of confidence in the democratic process 
and evidence of their belief in the election management body's institutional integrity. Elections in the Sub- 
Saharan countries of Burundi, Guinea, Mali and Nigeria will be of particular importance, as they will not 
only test the countries' commitment to the rule of law, but also the institutional capacity of the respective 
election management bodies. In addition, elections in Burkina Faso and C6te d'Ivoire will mark the 
transition from post-conflict governance lo democracies. 


'* "What Is the Electoral Cycle?" Electoral Cycle — . N.p., n.d. Web. 13 Mar. 2015. < http:/73ccorQiect.org/el&ctor3l 
arivirp/electorai assisfanre/electoral-rvc>g > . 
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As partners in the pursuit for credible elections, we are acutely aware that the challenges African nations 
face are as diverse as the region itself. Mr. Chairman, I am honored to testify today on the significant — 
but not insurmountable— hurdles African nations face in the pursuit of free, fair, accountable and 
transparent elections, as well as new, cost-effective opportunities to harness both the power of grassroots 
engagement and cutting-edge, yet accessible, technology to strengthen election management, mitigate 
and prevent electoral violence, fortify the integrity and transmission of electoral outcomes, and empower 
the individuals that make democracy work day-to-day, and election-to-election. IFES takes pride in its 
unique ability to tailor global best practices in election administration to local needs and provide the tools, 
training and technical assistance required to carry out credible elections. We envision a world in which 
every individual has a voice and a vote. The continued support of the U.S. Government— particularly 
USAID— is imperative to this goal. 

Burundi; Harnessing Grassroots and Technology to Mitigate Violence 

In June 2015, Burundi has scheduled presidential and parliamentary elections that will test the viability of 
the country's political institutions. Many analysts fear that incidents of violence will mar the country's 
2015 elections. The threat of electoral violence is very real in Burundi, particularly because the concepts 
of citizen participation in and the selection of leaders through elections have not yet been fully woven 
into the country's political culture. Regardless of the elections' credibility, electoral violence has the 
potential to undermine results and spark widespread conflict. 

In response to these challenges, IFES has implemented a comprehensive program to encourage reform 
and provide the tools that can assist local officials in conducting credible and secure elections. In addition 
to providing technical assistance to the Independent National Electoral Commission (CENI), IFES supports 
a peaceful electoral process through civic and voter education, as well as through the Implementation of 
Early Warning/Early Response (EWER) technology. EWER works on a grassroots-level to help isolate and 
deescalate electoral violence by collecting, analyzing, and producing public reports on local Instances of 
violence, as well as providing recommendations to electoral commissions, police, civil society 
organizations, and community leaders on preventing future incidents. In another promising effort to 
prevent and monitor electoral conflict, later this month, IFES will launch an open source, Ushahidi-based 
mapping platform for nationwide monitors to report occurrences of electoral violence through mobile 
communications, and will pair the platform with the implementation of peace committees as a 
community-based early response measure. These exciting advancements will proactively mitigate the risk 
of electoral violence and help contain instances of violence that may occur— they may save lives as well 
as elections, Mr. Chairman, and are worthy of American support. 

To complement IFES' efforts to mitigate electoral violence, and as part of its support to and in 
collaboration with the CENI, IFES has facilitated communication with relevant stakeholders and drafted a 
proactive work plan to effectively manage the electoral process. In order to encourage an active and 
informed citizenry, IFES also continues to work with several civil society organizations and radio stations 
to conduct grassroots civic and voter education sessions that enhance widespread understanding of the 
electoral process. 
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The Central African Republic: A Fragile Opportunity for Change 

Although the intensity of the civil war between Seleka and anti-Balaka militia in the Central African 
Republic has subsided, the country remains highly unstable, as starkly illustrated by an almost complete 
lack of state presence outside the capital, Bangui. Following the cessation of most conflict, an IS-month 
transitional period overseen by an interim council was established, with the intention of concluding with 
presidential and legislative elections. However, thousands of ex-Seieka militia are still armed, and 
maintain significant influence in several of the country's 16 prefectures. This faction has prevented the 
National Election Authority (ANE) from establishing offices in these regions, going as far as brazenly 
abducting ANE officials conducting voter education activities. Further, the ANE has opened only 83 of the 
141 planned offices as a result of the severe security situation. 

Despite some promising developments, including the adoption of a new electoral code, the original 
February/March 2015 deadline for parliamentary and presidential elections has delayed (by the 
consensus of the ANE, the Transitional Council, and other stakeholders) to July/August 2015, effectively 
extending the transitional period to its 24-month maximum. The conduct of these elections is recognized 
as a central condition to restoring a democratic process in the CAR. However, some key local stakeholders 
maintain that disarmament is a necessary prerequisite; absent this, many believe the electoral process 
will likely be derailed. In addition, budgetary limitations, including a nearly 90 percent shortfall, continue 
to delay election preparations. 

Notwithstanding all of these challenges, the international community's short- and long-term support to 
local stakeholders will eventually yield results. Last fall, when I met with leaders of the ANE, It was very 
clear that they were aware and entirely transparent about their many difficulties, nonetheless, 
passionately pled for electoral support. Like citizens in many African nations, they are weary of the power- 
hungry games played by the elite, and have the courage, resolve and pragmatism to implement 
democracy— they simply lack the resources. 

This is why IFES is proud that since September 2014, through its U.S. Department of State-funded "Electoral 
Support to the Central African Republic," or ESCAR, program, we have worked with the ANE to provide 
targeted, rapid-response technical support in the pre-election period via the deployment of high-caliber 
technical experts. For example, IFES has deployed electoral law and voter registration experts that have 
developed subsequently-adopted changes to the country's electoral code, as well as a provisional 
operational plan for the ANE to facilitate an organized and efficient electoral process. The entire budget for 
this 5 month program (which we expect to be granted a no-cost extension to June 2015) was $297,000, 

Several challenges, both political and organizational, lay ahead for elections in the CAR. The transitional 
government is soon expected to conduct a forum in Bangui on issues of reconciliation, political challenges 
and next steps on the transition process; the decisions made during these talks will undoubtedly have a 
significant impact on the election timeline and implementation. Additionally, the details of the voter 
registration process have yet to be finalized, and a recent decision by the electoral commission to suspend 
biometric identifiers in registration has sparked confusion on appropriate registration methodology and 
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documentation— particularly with regard to the large internally displaced population and refugees in Chad 
and Cameroon — which will inevitably affect the efficiency of the electoral process. The elections ultimately 
have the potential to be credible and transparent, but their success will depend on the ability of the ANE to 
efficiently and comprehensively manage the registration and polling process amidst political instability. 

Burkina Faso: Great Expectations 

Burkina Faso's presidential and legislative elections in October 2015 will conclude a precarious 12-month 
transitional period under a military-civilian government, established after the resignation of former 
President Blaise Compaore, which, after his 27 years in office, was widely regarded as a democratic success. 

Popular expectations for change are high in the post-Compaore era, and If ES and its partners are working 
to fulfill the hopes of Burkinabe citizens. The October 2015 elections offer an unprecedented opportunity 
to deepen citizens' involvement in electoral and political processes, increase citizens' confidence in the 
integrity of voting processes and systems and enable young people to channel their new-found activism 
into peaceful political participation for the first time in over a generation. To capitalize on this 
environment, and with USAID funding, IFES will conduct a rapid assessment of Burkina Faso's National 
Independent Electoral Commission's (also known as CENI) needs, so that we may provide targeted 
technical assistance in support of the upcoming elections. Currently, IFES also plans to work with the CENI 
to address gaps in key areas such as securing electoral materials, as well as election results tabulation and 
transmission. In addition, IFES and the CENI will collaborate with local civil society organizations to bolster 
and disseminate civic and voter education messages that emphasize the need for peaceful elections, 
especially among youth. 

While the Burkinabe population's expectations for transparent and credible elections are high, they are 
not unrealistic, and are In fact consistent with other Sub-Saharan democracy-deficit countries. However, 
along with great opportunity, the October elections also carry the potential for great risk. Unless they are 
viewed as credible, and the results are accepted as a legitimate expression of popular choice, alienated 
Burkinabe citizens could mobilize as they did so effectively in 2014 to unseat Compaore, 

This popular sentiment lends promise that IFES' key activity in Burkina Faso— assisting the CENI with 
transparent results tabulation and transmission procedures— will be critical to the public's acceptance of 
the results and the potential, as well as welcome, return to a popularly-elected democratic government. 
It is precisely at this juncture when an emerging democracy such as Burkina Faso is most in need of 
continued support from the United States and organizations such as IFES, to allow the potential for 
peaceful political change to occur, and for the seeds of democracy to take root. 

Mali: After Turmoil, Democracy 


Although the deployment of nearly 10,000 U.N. peacekeepers to Mali is credited with permitting the 
presidential elections of 2013 due to continued insecurity, voter rolls could not be accurately updated and 
the presidential and local elections scheduled for April 2015 have been delayed until October 2015. 
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With funding from USAID, IFES provided technical assistance for the 2013 transitional elections to all three 
electoral management bodies in Mali, with an emphasis on support to the Ministry of Territorial 
Administration. Included in this support were assistance with results tabulation and transmission and poll 
worker training. 

Under a newly USAID-funded program, IFES is strengthening the capacity of Mali's National Independent 
Electoral Commission (CENI) through poll worker trainings in Bamako's six communes, with a goal of 
reaching an estimated 10,860 poll workers. These trainings are "cascade-style," meaning we teach 
individuals to train others in their community to become poll workers. By embracing this efficient, cost- 
effective, and sustainable model, IFES has successfully trained over 1 million poll workers worldwide. 
Likewise, IFES is developing an elections supervision platform, and anticipates supporting the electoral 
reform process by organizing a workshop that would include participants from the Government of Mali 
and the three election management bodies to discuss the results of their studies of the changes to the 
legal framework. 

Cote d’Ivoire: A Vital Post-Conflict Milestone 

With funding provided by USAID, IFES is conducting an assessment of the Ivoirian legal and regulatory 
framework governing elections in anticipation of the November 2015 presidential elections, which 
represent a crucial post-conflict milestone as well as an enormous test for the country's Independent 
Electoral Commission (CEI). Specific areas under review include voter registration, boundary delimitation, 
electoral campaigning, political finance regulations, electoral dispute management, and the compilation 
and publication of results. The analysis will provide a comprehensive list of recommended reforms and 
used as a basis for inclusive discussions between stakeholders. 

In addition, IFES is undertaking a strategic planning exercise with the CEI to outline roles and 
responsibilities and clarify election administration and operations procedures. One of the global best 
practices of the IFES Strategic Planning tools is the engagement by election commissions with all electoral 
stakeholders: parties, candidates, civil society, religious leaders, media; with a particular emphasis on the 
inclusion of women, indigenous populations, and persons with disabilities. IFES will also deploy an Election 
Integrity Specialist to train Commissioners on the development and implementation of robust fraud and 
malpractice control procedures. 

Because scars from the 2010 post-election violence are still relatively fresh, IFES is also conducting a 
Conflict Sensitivity Analysis in order to better understand the actors, causes, history, dynamics and 
direction of conflict in C6te d'Ivoire— especially in the realm of political dialogue and the holding of 
national-level elections in 2015 and 2016. As IFES programming is not limited to specific electoral events, 
but rather on the entire electoral cycle, activities in C6te d'Ivoire will Include milestones and anticipated 
timelines through the 2018 elections. 



Conclusion; Heeding the Voices of Change 


Mr. Chairman, the electoral process in multiple Sub-Saharan countries is threatened by a plethora of 
factors. Among the most ominous are insurgencies and violent conflicts causing mass internal 
displacement in countries where the state is unable to convincingly restore order— CAR, Nigeria, and 
Mali— and the potential for post-election violence in Cote d'Ivoire, Nigeria and Burundi. In other instances, 
violence can erupt from an election result, as evidenced by Burundi and Cote d'Ivoire. Although the 
electoral process itself is not always a direct target, in some instances it is the clear target. In Nigeria, for 
example, Boko Haram's continued public threats to disrupt the February 2015 elections resulted in a six- 
week postponement. 

Advancements in election technology are allowing for greater enfranchisement, especially among such 
traditionally marginalized groups as women, persons with disabilities, and ethnic and religious minorities. 
Biometric voter registration and voter identification systems used in Kenya and Nigeria are more 
sophisticated and capture more information than any system deployed in the United States. These 
technologies have the capability of reducing ballot-stuffing and voter misidentification, and even 
mitigating the possibility of post-election violence resulting from allegations of vote tally manipulation. 
When the appropriate technology is identified and properly deployed, these emerging tools have the 
potential of engraining new democratic norms where they are absent, and permanently establishing 
national trust in the conduct and outcome of elections. 

Empirical data from the Afrobarometer survey demonstrate the strong desire among Sub-Saharan 
countries for democratic governance through elections. In Liberia, for example, although the Ebola 
outbreak that ravaged the country in 2014 instilled such fear that the elections were postponed, the 
country's determination to hold the constitutionally-mandated elections was unwavering. With IFES' 
technical and material support, Liberia's National Elections Commission conducted a nearly flawless 
election under unprecedented conditions. Having only recently emerged from the rule of Charles Taylor 
and a devastating civil war, Liberia's progress in election management is remarkable. Liberia had 10 years 
of civil war. President Ellen Johnson-Sirleaf is in her second term and the country is already preparing for 
the next presidential election in 2017, in which Ms. Johnson-Sirleaf will not be running per the 
constitutionally-mandated term limits. 

The quality of elections not only embodies the integrity of the democratic process and the rule of law, 
but also creates expectations that transparent and free elections should be the norm, not the exception. 
It is therefore imperative that continued technical and material support be provided to those countries 
that seek to engrain these practices in their political cultures until they are able to fully manage the 
process independently. Looking forward to 2016, there are a number of pivotal Sub-Saharan countries 
that will have the opportunity to further establish democratic norms through elections, including: 
Uganda (President and National Assembly), Benin (President), Djibouti (President), Chad (President), 
Democratic Republic of the Congo (President and National Assembly), and Cote d'Ivoire (National 
Assembly), among others. 
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I FES is proud of its record of partnership in Sub-Saharan Africa. We are both honored and grateful for the 
confidence USAID, the U.S. Department of State and our international partners have demonstrated in our 
capacity and commitment through their continued support. Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
Subcommittee, democracy in Africa will certainly be tested in 2015 and beyond. The real tests are ahead 
of us. In 2014, there were more South African voters who came of age since Nelson Mandela's first 
election in 1994 than remembered the apartheid era. This demographic challenge of the next 
generation— their aspirations and their fears— were made personal to all of us by another investment in 
their future by the U.S. Congress: the Mandela Washington Fellows attending last summer’s U.S. -Africa 
Leaders Summit. 

There are no final victories in politics, or elections, or democracy. The challenges will always be ahead 
of us. Democracy is not measured in one moment, one election, one success, or one failure— it is an 
ongoing process, and one that the International Foundation for Electoral Systems is committed to 
support. Thank you. 
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Mr. Emmer. Thank you, Mr. Sweeney. 

Ms. Birkle. 

STATEMENT OF MS. GRETCHEN BIRKLE, REGIONAL DIREC- 
TOR FOR AFRICA, INTERNATIONAL REPUBLICAN INSTITUTE 

Ms. Birkle. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Bass, 
and members of the subcommittee. Thank you for this opportunity 
to testify on election support in Africa. Given how many Africans 
will head to the polls in 2015 and over the next several years, pre- 
paring is extremely timely. The International Republic Institute in 
Africa works to encourage democracy in places where it is absent, 
help democracy become more effective where it is in danger, and 
share best practices where democracy is flourishing. 

While there are best practices that can serve as models for other 
countries, there are also broader challenges that could hinder elec- 
tions in Africa. I would like to highlight four of those broader chal- 
lenges today. Many African states have made steady progress to- 
ward developing and consolidating democracy following centuries of 
colonialism and underdevelopment, yet, genuine multi-party de- 
mocracy has yet to take root in most countries and this is the first 
challenge to highlight as we look at elections in these countries. 

The limited capacity of political parties to govern, that is, to ex- 
ercise legitimate authority and provide basic services to citizens is 
contributing to increasing citizen distrust and apathy, low voter 
turnout, and a failure of expectations of democracy among many 
Africans throughout the continent. 

A second challenge is the pervasive trend to attempt to change 
the rules of the game. Specifically, there are increasing attempts 
to change laws and yes, even constitutions, to evade term limits. 
Once in power, leaders often have no desire to foster peaceful, po- 
litical transitions and instead openly work to change the rules to 
stay in power. These attempts to change the rules of the game have 
not gone unnoticed by the people of Africa. Citizens are now pro- 
testing against incumbents who are seeking to extend their term 
in office and unfortunately, these protests often turn violent like 
we saw last October in Burkina Faso. 

What happened in Burkina Faso has had a significant impact on 
the region and citizens in each country are keeping an eye on their 
neighbors. As an opposition Member of Parliament from Kinshasa 
recently told me here in Washington, DC, people in Burundi have 
seen how the Congolese stood up and the Congolese saw how the 
people in Burkina Faso stood up. The upcoming elections in DRC 
are important not only for DRC, but for all of Africa. This under- 
scores the critical need to look at elections and the challenges im- 
pacting them along regional lines and not only in isolation for each 
country. 

A third challenge that could impact the outcome of elections in 
Africa is the huge youth demographic on the continent. The region 
has the youngest population in the world with two-thirds of its 1 
billion population under the age of 25 and half of the population 
under the age of 19. This means that for many youth, elections set 
to occur over the next few years will present the first opportunity 
for them to exercise their right to vote. Tapping into the voices and 
desires of young people is a challenge for the region, but one that 
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holds extraordinary potential for ushering in new leaders with new 
ideas. African nations must find ways to engage their growing 
youth populations to participate positively in the electoral process 
and help shape the future trajectory of their individual countries 
and the region as a whole. 

The fourth challenge is the potential for electoral violence and 
ongoing civil conflict. 2015 will he a year of contentious politics 
where preexisting tensions will intersect with elections. There is an 
urgency to devise strategies now to prevent and manage electoral 
violence. This is critical since recurring electoral violence may 
cause citizens to lose faith in democratization. 

Now looking forward, it is imperative to view elections as a proc- 
ess, not a single event. Continued support is needed between elec- 
tions in order to see sustainable progress. For example, now is the 
critical time to support aid efforts to encourage broad-based and in- 
clusive strategies for mobilizing voters, particularly marginalized 
populations such as youth. Citizen engagement and conflict preven- 
tion efforts are important and are complemented by polling and 
programs that encourage political parties and candidates to cam- 
paign on policy issues, rather than personalities. 

Ultimately, the challenges Africa faces, leaders evading term lim- 
its, marginalization of youth, ongoing civil conflicts and potential 
for election-related violence, are all related to the lack of strong 
multi-party democratic systems. Once nations fully embrace and 
adopt competitive, representative, political processes with all of its 
checks and balances, then these challenges will be better ad- 
dressed. We should support Africans and their pursuit of prosperity 
with sustainable democratic institutions and processes where all 
individuals have the opportunity and incentive to participate in the 
political process. And where peaceful, political transitions can 
occur, the people of Africa will be freer to pursue their political and 
economic aspirations. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Birkle follows:] 
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Introduction 


Chairman Smith, Ranking Member Bass and Members of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, Subcommittee on Africa, Global Health, Global Human Rights, and International 
Organizations, thank you for this opportunity to testify on election support in Africa. Given 
how many Africans throughout the region will head to the polls in 2015 and over the next 
several years, this hearing is extremely timely. Some 30 countries have elections between 
nowand the end of 2016. These countries face many challenges, not least of which are 
attempts among many leaders to evade term limits, the marginalization of youth and 
ongoing civil conflicts, all of which can exacerbate the potential for violence, before, during 
and after the upcoming elections. It is critical that the United States and its partners work 
together to support the African people in their pursuit of democracy, recognizing that 
elections are only one part of the process. 

IRI Africa Programs 

The International Republican Institute (IRI) is a nonprofit, nonpartisan organization and 
one of the four core institutes of the National Endowment for Democracy, Our mission is to 
encourage democracy in places where it is absent, help democracy become more effective 
where it is in danger and share best practices where democracy is flourishing. Specifically 
in Sub-Saharan African, IRI focuses on six core components: bolstering the capacity of 
multi-party political systems, promoting democratic governance, empowering 
marginalized groups, legislative institution building, supporting civil society initiatives and 
strengthening electoral processes. We currently work In Burundi, Cote dTvoire, 

Democratic Republic of the Congo, Kenya, Mall, Niger, Nigeria, Rwanda, South Africa, 
Tanzania, Uganda and Zimbabwe. 

Trends and Challenges in Upcoming Elections 


It is valuable that we look at elections across the continent as a whole. While there are best 
practices that can serve as models for other countries, there are also broader challenges 
that could hinder elections in Africa and that should be considered as we^'^pldre W^ 
support the electoral process in transitioning African countries. I will highlight four of 
those broader challenges today. 

v* * ' ' 

Lack of multi-party democracy 


Many African states have made steady progress toward developing and consolidating 
democracy following centuries of colonialism and underdevelopment. Since the 'third 
wave’ of transitions through the ballot box, a wave of popular demand and international 
pressure for political reforms led to the overthrow of numerous authoritarian regimes, 
single-party dictators and military elites. Yet, genuine multi-party democracy has yet to 
take root in most countries, and this is the. first challenge to highlight as we look at 
elections in Africa. Without a vibrant political system in place, elections too easily can 
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become a rubber stamp for the party in power. There are many reasons for this absence of 
multiparty democracy on the continent. Parties are too often personality driven and have 
ill-defined structures that contribute to inadequate capacity and inefficiency. Even in 
countries with more competitive politics, the lack of effective political competition has 
often resulted in unstable and fractured government coalitions that prevent effective 
governance and offer little inspiration to the voter. Furthermore, many political parties 
remain ill-equipped to address their countries’ immense challenges, particularly staggering 
inequality and extreme poverty. The limited capacity of political parties to govern - that is, 
to exercise legitimate authority and provide basic services to citizens - is contributing to 
increasing citizen distrust and apathy, low voter turnout and a failure of expectations of 
democracy among many Africans throughout the continent 

Changing the rules 

A second challenge is the pervasive trend to attempt to change the rules of the game. 
Specifically, there are increasing attempts to change laws and even constitutions to evade 
term limits. Across Africa, the 'politics of personality’ continues to present a challenge to 
democratic transitions and consolidation. Once in power, leaders often have no desire to 
foster peaceful political transitions and instead openly work to change the rules to stay in 
power. 

Togo is such a country, having abolished presidential term limits from its constitution in 
2002. Critics and the opposition have not been able to persuade the ruling Union for the 
Republic (UNIR) party to support a two-term presidential term limit and talks in the 
National Assembly to change the constitution broke down in January of this year. Togolese 
President Faure Gnassingbe has already served two-elected terms in office after he was 
installed in a military coup upon the 2005 death of his father, who himself had ruled Togo 
since he took power in 1967. Ignoring the calls of the opposition and international leaders 
who have warned against African leaders ‘who cling to power,’ President Gnassingb§ 
accepted the nomination of the UNIR to seeka third term in Togo's April elections. 

In Uganda, ironically when multi-party politics was reinstated in 2005, legislation was also 

passed that year that removed presidential term limits. This has allowed Pi^sident . . 

Museveni to remain in power for nearly 30 years. Accordingto IRTs most recent public ' 
opinion poll in Uganda, of 2,402 Ugandans surveyed, 65 percent believe the constitution 
should limit the president to serve a maximum of tyyp terms. Despite this. President 
Museveni has already been declared the candidate for his ruling party, the National 
Resistance Movement, in advance of Uganda’s 2016 elections. y 

.aV' 

Even in countries that have presidential term limits, many leaders continue to seek creative 
ways to try to circumvent these limits. For instance, inSurundi, where parliamentary and 
presidential elections are expected to take place in May and June of this year. President 
Nkurunziza’s spokesperson announced on February 15 that the president plans to run for a 
third term, in direct contradiction to the Arusha Agreement, the 2000 ceasefire accord that 
established the power-sharing transitional government in the midst of the country's civil 
war. This effort is despite a failed attempt to change the constitution to permit a third 
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term, which fell one vote short of the 80 percent parliamentary majority needed to amend 
the constitution. Nkurunziza claims that since he was appointed by parliament for his first 
term in 2005, he should be able to contest once more. Should Nkurunziza win reelection 
this spring, which many anticipate he will, it would present Burundi with the dilemma of a 
president in office for three terms, in direct contradiction to the constitution. 

These sort of actions are widespread across the region. Just recently, President Denis 
Sassou Nguesso's ruling Congolese Worker’s Party called for a constitutional change to 
remove the Republic of Congo's two-term presidential limit and age restriction that 
excludes candidates more than 70 years old from running for office. The 2002 constitution 
as it stands now would rule out President Nguesso, who is 71, came into power in 1997 and 
remained in office through disputed elections in 2002 and 2009. 

These attempts to change the rules of the game have not gone unnoticed by the people of 
Africa. Citizens are protesting against incumbents who are seeking to extend their terms in 
office, and, unfortunately, these protests often turn violent. Last October, Burkina Faso saw 
massive demonstrations and widespread protests in response to President Blaise 
Compaore's attempt to remove presidential term limits. These protests culminated in 
protestors setting fire to the country's parliament building to prevent a vote on the issue 
and ultimately resulted in Compaore's fleeing from the country and resigning. The country 
has since been run by a transitional government with new elections now scheduled for 
October 2015, 


What happened in Burkina Faso has had a significant impact on the region. In the 
Democratic Republic of Congo [DRC), a provision initially Included in the electoral law 
currently being considered before the Senate required a national census to be conducted 
prior to the presidential election. This provision would have effectively postponed the next 
round of elections to 2018 despite the fact that President Kabila's second term is set to 
expire at the end of 2016. On January 19 and 20, citizens went to the street in the capital 
Kinshasa and two other towns in protests that quickly turned violent. Human Rights Watch 
reported some 42 people were killed. As a result of this street action, the Senate removed 
the controversial clause from DRC’s electoral law, and while the census can no longer be 
used as a delaying tactic, the verdict is still out on whether P^esldent:Kat^i^a'Wi^l leave office 
when his term expires. 

What happened in the DRC is particularly relevant for the entire region, and citizens in 
each country are keeping an eye on their neighbors. As an opposition Member of 
Parliament from Kinshasa recently said in Washington, D.C., "People in Burundi have seen 
how the Congolese stood up, and the Congolese sawhowpeople in Burkina Faso stood up. 
The upcoming elections in DRC are importairt not only for DRC, but for all of Africa." This 
underscores the critical need to look at elections and the challenges impacting them along 
regional lines and not only in isolation for each country. 
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Marginalization of youth 

A third challenge that could impact the outcome of elections in Africa is the huge youth 
demographic on the continent. The region has the youngest population in the world, with 
two thirds of its 1 billion population under the age of 25 and half of the population under 
the age of 19, according to the 2014 United Nations African Economic Outlook report. This 
means that for many youth, elections set to occur over the next few years will present the 
first opportunity for them to exercise their right to vote. Furthermore, young people bear a 
disproportionate burden of the high unemployment rates that many African nations are 
experiencing. According to the World Bank, youth account for 60 percent of all African 
unemployed and these statistics fail to encompass those who are underemployed in the 
informal sector. 

It is not surprising, given extreme poverty and unemployment, that youth participation and 
engagement in political and electoral processes remain relatively low and varies across the 
region. While Kenya saw more than half a million youth join a bunge or community 
parliament to monitor the 2013 elections, in South Africa, only 22 percent of 18 and 19- 
year-olds were registered to vote in advance of the May 2014 election, according to the 
South Africa Independent Electoral Commission. According to a recent Pew Research 
Center study, young people throughout the developing world, including Africa, are 
significantly less likely to vote than older people. The study also shows that young people 
are interested in issues, and that they do want to participate in other forms of activism, for 
example, by discussing politics online and through social media. They are just less likely to 
actually go to the polls and vote. 

The Pew study underscored the close link between political efficacy and political 
engagement, whereby people who more strongly believe that they can have an influence on 
political matters are more likely to participate In political processes than those who lack 
faith in the process. For the countries surveyed In Africa, roughly two in three people 
believe that the government does not care about citizen opinion. This is a damaging 
statistic and could signal low turnout among Africans of all ages during the upcoming 
elections. If people believe what they think does not matter, how likely will they be to go to 
polls as a means of expressing their opinions? ' 

Tapping into the voices and desires of young people is almge challenge for the region, one 
that holds extraordinary potential for ushering in new leaders with new ideas. African 
nations must find ways to engage their growing ynuth populations to participate positively 
in the electoral process and help shape the future trajecto.ry of their individual countries 
and the region as a whole. 

Civil conflict and electoral violence 

Fourth, of the roughly dozen African nations holding elections this year, many are engaged 
in civil conflicts or are battling terrorism and domestic insurgencies at home. Many also 
have a history of electoral violence that raises reasons for concern. For the continent, 2015 
will be a year of contentious politics where pre-existing tensions will intersect with 
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elections. There is an urgency to devise strategies to prevent and manage electoral 
violence. 

Internal conflicts have already caused the postponement of some elections. Nigeria’s 
February 14 elections were postponed to March 28, according to the Nigerian government, 
to allow a six-week offensive against Boko Haram to play out. According to Human Rights 
Watch, there were more than 100 documented Boko Haram attacks in 2014 that claimed 
the lives of more than 2,500 Nigerians, and we know that hundreds more have been killed 
so far this year. Separate from the threat of Boko Haram, Nigeria has a history of violence 
around elections. Upon the announcement of the results of the 2011 presidential election, 
violence erupted in several Northern states, ultimately killing more than 1,000 people. To 
date, it has been encouraging to see that promises of nonviolence agreed to in the Abuja 
Accord, signed by President Goodluck Jonathan, General Mohammadu Buhari and 12 other 
presidential candidates on January 10, have held firm. IRI is now working at the state level 
to encourage wider endorsement of the Abuja Accord by local level party officials and 
activists. Nonetheless, given thatthe March 28 elections will be the most contested in 
Nigeria's history, the possibility of violence cannot be dismissed. 

Ongoing conflict also contributed toward the postponement of the presidential election in 
the Central African Republic (CARJ. The presidential election in CAR was originally 
scheduled for February and has since been postponed to August, with calls for even longer 
delays to allow time for disarmament of the warring militias before elections take place to 
help deter election-related violence. Similarly, South Sudan's first election since 
independence in 2011 was initially planned for June 2015, and is now postponed to 2017 
as a result of the civil conflict there. Recently, Mali’s scheduled local elections for April 
2015 have also been postponed to late 2015. Though no official reason for the 
postponement was given by the government, it is widely believed that insecurity in the 
northern part of the country contributed to the decision to delay the elections. 

Sudan remains entangled in a long-running conflict with rebels in the west in Darfur and 
the south in South Kordofan and Blue Nile. In December, opposition forces came together 
under the "Sudan Call," a new political agreement calling for peaceful and popular 
democratic reform in the country. This agreement was deemed an act oftreason by the 
government and some of its signatories weresubsequently.arrested. :M«anwh^ most ‘ 
opposition groups have refused to participate in the national dialciguelnitiative launched 
by President Bashir in 2014 and the National Consensus Forces (the main opposition 
coalition in Sudan) has called for a boycott of the April 2015 elections. There appears to be 
a confluence of factors that could tip the scale toward violence. 

Other countries have a history of electoral-related violence and some fear a reoccurrence. 
While countries such as Cote d'Ivoire and Nigeria experienced widespread electoral 
violence in the past, what is more common ls low-intonsily violence coupled with voter and 
candidate intimidation that such countries as the DRC, Uganda and Guinea have witnessed. 
Elections often risk intensifying existing rivalries and exacerbating societal divisions. This 
is especially true in countries where basic electoral procedures have been adopted but 
democratic norms have not yet taken root. For instance, one-party or dominant party 
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systems that characterized many African nations often lead to exclusionary politics where 
the stakes are high and elections are viewed as a zero-sum game, raising the risk of 
electoral violence. Not only should more be done to mitigate election-related conflict for 
the sake of avoiding bloodshed, but it is also critical since recurring electoral violence may 
cause citizens to lose faith in democratization. 

Looking Forward 

While it is encouraging that elections have become a regular occurrence in Sub-Saharan 
Africa, they are still imperfect and much remains to be done to ensure that elections are 
free, fair, inclusive and transparent throughout the region. Elections are a process, not a 
single event. United States policymakers and development organizations should continue 
to provide support throughout the process and not only in the few months leading up to 
Election Day. The democratic process does not end after the polls are closed. Continued 
support is needed between elections in order to see sustainable progress. There are steps 
the United States and its partners can take to help support electoral processes throughout 
Africa, many of which are relevant even for those elections scheduled later this year. 

Because of the resistance among many leaders throughout the region to step aside when 
their terms expire, it would be helpful to encourage more dialogue on next steps leaders 
could take once out of office. This is a complicated issue, and there are a variety of reasons 
that are keeping leaders in office, including fears of being held accountable or made a 
political target for alleged crimes, such as personal enrichment. The United States and its 
international partners could coordinate messaging to these leaders to help encourage their 
peaceful departure and promote a transfer of power that can occur without conflict or 
bloodshed. 

The United States should continue to support important efforts on the ground to bolster 
democratic activists throughout the region. Now is the critical time to support aid efforts 
that encourage broad-based and inclusive strategies for mobilizing voters, particularly 
marginalized populations such as youth. Recurring electoral violence usually signals 
underlying grievances which is why promoting citizen participation throughout the 
electoral cycle is critical. Citizens need to find alternative, non-violehtwaiys tb air ^ 
grievances, not just when election results are announced, buc>in between elections as well; 
These citizen engagement and conflict-prevention efforts are complemented by polling and 
programs that encourage political parties and candidates to campaign on policy issues 
rather than personalities and by programs that ediicate citizens on diese issues to promote 
an informed, active electorate. 

.W ^ 

Another important way to strengthen democratic processes throughout Africa is to 
enhance support for both international and domestic election monitoring to help confirm 
legitimacy to the electoral process. An important element of election observations is 
conducting assessment missions in advance of elections to let the country's government 
and candidates know that the international community is watching and paying attention to 
the process. In lanuary, IRI conducted such an assessment jointly with the National 
Democratic Institute in advance of Nigeria's election. The assessment provided an 




important review of the current political and electoral environment and preparations. It 
also provided a set of recommendations to enhance citizen confidence in the process, help 
mitigate violence and demonstrate international support for Nigeria’s democratization 
process. Such assessments can provide guidance for governments, election commission, 
political parties and citizen groups, as they prepare for national polls. 

Ultimately, the challenges Africa faces - leaders evading term limits, marginalization of 
youth, ongoing civil conflicts and potential for election-related violence - are all related to 
the lack of strong multi-party democratic systems. Once nations fully embrace and adopt 
competitive, transparent, representative political processes with all of its checks and 
balances, then these challenges will be better addressed. We should support Africans in 
their pursuit of prosperity with sustainable democratic institutions and processes where 
all individuals have the opportunity and incentive to participate in the political process. 
And where peaceful political transitions can occur, the people of Africa will be freer to 
pursue their civil, political, economic, social and cultural aspirations. 
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Mr. Emmer. Thank you, Ms. Birkle. 

Mr. Robinson. 

STATEMENT OF MR. ERIC ROBINSON, SENIOR PROGRAM OFFI- 
CER FOR EAST AND HORN OF AFRICA, NATIONAL ENDOW- 
MENT FOR DEMOCRACY 

Mr. Robinson. Mr. Chairman, ranking member, members of the 
committee, I am honored to speak before your subcommittee re- 
garding the National Endowment for Democracy’s support for elec- 
tions in Africa. 

NED began funding civil society organizations working on elec- 
tions in Africa 25 years ago when we made the first such grant to 
an organization called GERDDES to monitor the historic elections 
in Benin in 1990. Last year, NED made nearly 250 grants in Africa 
and as many as half of these supported election processes in some 
way. Since the critical role of elections in Africa has already been 
recognized, I will focus on how NED engages in Africa on elections. 

Elections are a necessary, but not sufficient, condition for democ- 
racy. Concerning elections, NED supports NGOs that provide civic 
education, monitor rights violations, and provide forums for citi- 
zens to express their views. Currently, many African leaders have 
attempted to change the constitution to enable them to run for 
more than two terms, and civil society groups have raised the 
alarm. This was most recently so in the case of DRC which is 
NED’s largest program in Africa. Most of our nearly 50 partners 
in DRC have focused on the current political process including elec- 
tions later this year and next year. 

Elections give citizens and institutions practice, knowledge, and 
familiarity with democratic culture. Even flawed elections can pro- 
vide space for civil society to conduct civic education. And in rel- 
atively closed political environments such as Sudan, Chad, Rwan- 
da, or Ethiopia, NED is supporting civic groups that work in a lim- 
ited space with the aim of expanding it and laying the foundation 
for a future democratic dispensation. Elections are not a 1-day 
event. NED supports domestic observation groups that may follow 
the process for months or years beforehand. Our grantees have ad- 
vised electoral commissions, observed and supported voter registra- 
tion, audited voter lists, monitored media, and organized debates 
and voter forums. 

Elections can serve as a means of conflict resolution, but they 
can also lead to violence. Therefore, we have supported groups pro- 
moting peace and resolving conflict, often in the context of elec- 
tions. Through CIPE, NED supported the Kenya Association of 
Manufacturers which played a role in ending the violence after the 
2007 elections. Currently in Nigeria, we have grantees that train 
citizens in the north on conflict resolution and the women’s organi- 
zation promoting Christian-Muslim dialogue. These are but a few 
examples. 

Africa is the world’s youngest continent and as demonstrated in 
Senegal and Burkina Faso last year, youth are moving to the front 
line of political change whether through elections or popular upris- 
ing. In partnership with the World Movement for Democracy, just 
last weekend NED brought together nearly 100 young democratic 
activists from across Africa to share experiences and information 
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regarding these transitions. NED’s partners engage youth in elec- 
tion processes, pointing them in a positive, democratic direction. 

Women have been politically marginalized in much of Africa, but 
when given the chance have provided tremendous leadership in 
civil society and government. NED is supporting IRI and NDI to 
cultivate women’s political leadership and the Solidarity Center is 
working with women to expand their role within unions and labor 
associations in Africa. With NED funds, the Nigerian Eederation of 
Women produced television programs promoting women’s participa- 
tion in these upcoming elections. In Somaliland, women and youth 
organizations provided nearly all the monitors for their successful 
elections. And in Uganda, CEWIGO has had success in cultivating 
a new generation of female politicians. 

We have often seen in Africa that today’s democratic champion 
can become tomorrow’s despot, so we don’t pick a winner. NED re- 
spects pluralism and the political process in support of free and fair 
elections. Normally, party training is not conducted within 30 days 
of an election. Eunds may not support the candidacy of candidates 
for public office, and by and large, whatever political loyalties our 
partners may have, their programs are nonpartisan. 

And the politics of the belly still rules much of Africa, meaning 
that political office often affords the best opportunity for securing 
material wealth through patronage. NED has supported groups 
conducting investigative reporting and campaigns against corrup- 
tion. Our partners help citizens understand that elected officials 
are their representatives, not their patrons, and that they should 
not sell their vote for a bag of rice as NAYMOTE, a long-time Libe- 
rian grantee, successfully campaigned. 

Africans want elections. Even if citizens in some countries are 
apprehensive about election violence, corruption and impunity have 
caused apathy. NED’s partners support participation and mobiliza- 
tion and those who have observed elections in Africa can testify to 
the commitment and enthusiasm of voters who may stand in line 
for hours. 

Elections and democracy may still be a work in progress in Afri- 
ca. We and our grantees are optimistic about the future. 

Mr. Chairman, ranking member, and members of the committee, 
I look forward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Robinson follows:] 
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Mr, Chairman, Ranking Member, Members of the committee, T am honored to speak before your 
committee on the National Endowment for Democracy's support for elections in Africa. NED began funding 
civil society organizations working on elections in Africa 25 years ago, when we made the first such grant to an 
organization called GERDDES to monitor the historic elections in Benin in 1990. Since then, NED has 
supported hundreds of groups engaged in a broad range of activities that have contributed to election processes. 
Last year NED made nearly 250 grants in Africa, averaging about $40,000 each, to mostly indigenous civil 
society organizations. Perhaps as many as half of these were supporting election processes in some way. We 
have learned some lessons and identified some trends over the years and would like to offer ten points for the 
committee’s consideration. 

First, we know that elections are a necessary but not sufficient condition for democracy. No country can claim 
to be a democracy if it does not hold elections, but we have many examples of countries that hold elections, and 
that are not democratic. In other words, there must be an “enabling environment.” Democracy requires 
freedom of speech and assembly, freedom of association, and the rule of law, among other conditions. Thus, in 
the context of elections, NED has supported many NGOs providing civic education, monitoring human rights 
violations, raising policy issues, and providing forums for citizens to express their views. Strong institutions 
such as independent courts and electoral commissions are also important, which our partners will also often 
work with. Elections can be vitally important for determining a country’s political trajectory; they spark public 
interest in government, and should therefore be as inclusive and participatory as possible. Elections in Africa 
have tended to get better over time, according to the political scientist Steffan Lindborg, giving citizens and 
institutions practice, knowledge, and familiarity with democratic culture. Elections thus create a virtuous circle 
that reinforces the free press, civic organizations, accountability, political competition, and other democratic 
values. 

Second, elections are not simply a one-day event, they are a process. The campaign period and the aftermath of 
the election are also critical. Election Day itself may appear to be peaceful and well-organized, but if the 
opposition has been sufficiently undermined beforehand or the rigging has been well-engineered, then the 
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elections cannot be said to be free and fair. Thus, "NED supports domestic observation groups that may follow 
the process for months and even years beforehand. Currently m^y African leaders have attempted to change 
the constitution to enable them to run for more than two terms, and civil society groups have raised the alann. 
This was most recently so in the case of DRC, which is NED’s largest program in Africa. Most of our nearly 50 
partners in DRC are focused on the current political process, including elections later this year and next year. 
NED grantees in the DRC and other countries have assisted and advised the electoral commission, observed and 
supported voter registration, audited the voters list monitored media coverage, conducted opinion polling, 
assessed adherence to campaign promises, organized debates between candidates, and held voter forums. Many 
groups are making use of social media, as well as radio and television, to encourage participation. 

Third, elections usually serve as a means of conflict resolution, as was demonstrated most dramatically in South 
Africa in 1994, but we have learned all too well that elections can also lead to violence. For this reason, we 
have also supported many groups promoting peace and resolving conflict, often in the context of elections. 
Through CIPE, for example, NED supported the Kenya Association of Manufacturers, which was instrumental 
in ending the violence following the 2007 elections. In Zimbabwe, NED supported many groups successfully 
advocating for peaceful elections two years ago. Currently in Nigeria, NED has made grants to groups such as 
SEMA to train citizens in the north on conflict resolution, a women’s organization promoting Christian-Muslim 
dialogue, and the Fund for Peace to monitor and map violence, among many others. NED’s partners in Cote 
d’Ivoire have buttressed the fragile reconciliation process in the run-up to elections later this year. Likewise in 
Burundi, various NED partners are promoting peaceful elections, training journalists to avoid incitement or hate 
speech, and bringing opposing political activists together to debate peacefully. 

Fourth, even flawed elections can provide space for civil society organizations to conduct civic education and 
raise policy issues. Governments may feel compelled to allow such activity to lend at least a veneer of 
legitimacy to the process. Even in relatively closed systems such as Sudan, Chad, Rwanda or Ethiopia, NED is 
supporting civic groups that can take advantage of what space exists and gradually expand it, educate citizens 
about their rights, and lay the foundations for a future democratic dispensation. Such programs need not 
legitimize a flawed process, as long as democratic forces have chosen to participate. In Rwanda last year, a 
NED partner conducted virtually the only international observations of the national elections that were held 
there. During Sudan’s 2010 elections, NED partners composed the domestic observation coalitions that made 
considerable headway in expanding political rights. In Cameroon, a NED partner is pressing for freedom of 
assembly, despite restrictions on political party activity caused by new anti -terrorism legislation. 

Fifth, engage youth. Africa is the world’s youngest continent, and as events in Senegal and Burkina Faso 
demonstrated last year, they are moving to the frontline of political change, whether through elections or 
popular uprisings. In partnership with the World Movement for Democracy, just last weekend NED brought 
together nearly 100 young democratic activists from across Africa to share lessons and experiences regarding 
these transitions. Youth are impatient; they have the energy; increasingly, they have nothing to lose. NED’s 
partners are pointing youth in a democratic direction, instead of a life of crime, apathy, or Boko Haram. In 
Nigeria, YIAGA is helping the electoral commission test its new computerized election equipment; and 
YOSPIS, Youngstars, and the YMCA are encouraging youth participation. In Uganda, the Students for 
Democracy and UYONET are working to persuade youth not to follow the corrupt electoral practices of their 
elders. 
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Six, support women. Women have been politically marginalized in much of Africa, but when given the chance, 
have provided tremendous leadership in both civil society and the government. Studies have shown women 
politicians are significantly less corrupt than their male counterparts. NED is supporting several projects of IRl 
and NDI to cultivate women’s political leadership in Africa, and can claim some tangible results. Also of note, 
with NED support the Solidarity Center working to expand the role of women within unions and labor 
associations in Africa. With NED funds, the Nigerian Federation of Women has produced a series of television 
videos (at a small fraction of what they would cost in the US) promoting women’s participation in the elections. 
In Somaliland, women and youth organizations provide all the monitors for the successful elections that country 
has held. In Uganda, CEWIGO had impressive success in cultivating a new generation of female politicians. 

Seven, don’t pick a winner. We have often seen in Africa that today’s democratic champion can readily 
become tomorrow’s despot. Fred Chiluba of Zambia, Laurent Gbagbo of Cote d’Ivoire, Abdoulaye Wade of 
Senegal, Charles Taylor of Liberia, and most recently, SalvaKiir of South Sudan are notable examples. And 
even sympathetic, democratically elected leaders can fall prey to corruption, ineptitude, and scandal. NED 
respects pluralism and the political process in support of free and fair elections. Nonnally, party training is not 
conducted within 30 days of an election, funds may not support the candidacy of candidates for public office, 
and, by and large, whatever political loyalties our partners may have, their programs are non-partisan. 

Although NED opposes dictatorship, we do not advocate “regime change.” Rather, we seek to support peaceful, 
democratic methods of political reform and development. A free and fair process is essential. More must be 
done to encourage good governance by democratically elected leaders. 

Eight, the stakes in African elections can be very high. “The politics of the belly” still rules much of Africa, 
meaning that political office often affords the best opportunity for securing material wealth through patronage 
to clients and constituents. Losing an election can mean impoverishment, retribution, and worse, Hence, the 
enormous and sometimes violent efforts by some leaders and their followers to maintain power, and the 
perpetuation of corruption, For this reason, NED has supported many groups conducting investigative reporting, 
campaigning against corruption, and monitoring politicians’ behavior. Other groups have stressed the notion of 
fair play, the opportunity for a second chance, and the fact that elections are not worth killing or dying for. 
Citizens also need to understand that elected officials are their servants and representatives, not their masters 
and patrons. They should not sell their vote for a bag of rice, as NAYMOTE, one of NED’ s long-time Liberian 
partners has successfully campaigned. 

Nine, elections are not a panacea. Democratic elections do not necessarily bring about economic development, 
end corruption, or settle conflict, as has already been suggested. Democracy does not equal good governance. 
Democratically elected leaders may not adhere to democratic values, and they may not be great friends of the 
US, Conversely, undemocratic governments such as Ethiopia and Rwanda may provide good governance, 
reduce corruption, promote economic growth, and remain faithful US allies. Democracy may provide material 
benefits and stability over the long term, but we believe that it is democracy’s intrinsic value, the freedom, 
dignity, and possibility for citizens to change leaders peacefully through elections that is most important, and 
that warrants strong American support. Thus NED has recently funded programs by NDI and IRl that are 
training Africa’ s political leaders in democratic values, as well as other leadership skills. NED’ s NGO partners 
frequently cite as their greatest impact the change in behavior and consciousness that they have brought about in 
their societies. Indeed, over the last 25 years, the democratic discourse in Africa has only grown more powerful. 
There are alternative “narratives” that are competing, such as the calls to end term limits and developmental 
authoritarianism, but elections continue to be the fundamental political reference. 
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Finally, Africans want elections. Elections matter. This is not to deny that in some countries election fatigue 
may have set in, that citizens are apprehensive about violence, or that corruption, impunity and a dearth of 
democratic dividends has not caused apathy. Many Afncans may still vote along ethnic lines, or because the 
chief says to do so, out of loyalty to a political party, or without a full understanding of the democratic process. 
But anyone who has observed an African election can testify to the obvious commitment and enthusiasm of 
voters who may stand in line for hours in the hot sun to cast a ballot. Most of all, NED’s partners support 
participation, citizen awareness, and mobilization. Considerable energy and money is invested in the process by 
governments and candidates, and the discussion in the media and the streets is often highly politicized, 
especially around election time, showing how important elections are considered to be. Afrobarometer polling 
shows that most Africans support democracy, even if they don’t like their elected leaders. Elections may often 
be imperfect, democracy may still be a work in progress in Africa but NED and its grantees are optimistic about 
the future. Elections are and will continue to provide an important opportunity for change. In many countries 
on the continent where democracy has not yet consolidated, elections are an important driver for mobilizing 
participation, examining the record of accomplishment of government officials, and engaging the citizenry in 
taking responsibility for their own future. 

Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member, and Members of the Committee, I look forward to your questions. 
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Mr. Emmer. Mr. Merloe. 

STATEMENT OF MR. PATRICK MERLOE, DIRECTOR OF ELEC- 
TORAL PROGRAMS AND SENIOR ASSOCIATE, NATIONAL 

DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTE 

Mr. Merloe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Bass, 
distinguished members of the subcommittee and thank you for en- 
tering our full statements into the record. I associate myself with 
the comments of my colleagues and will not be repetitive of their 
remarks. Rather, I will concentrate on our concerns and eight rec- 
ommendations that were presented in my statement. 

Mr. Chairman, NDI has worked in 43 African countries on a 
wide variety of democracy-support programs including partnering 
with political parties, parliaments, civil society groups, and demo- 
cratic reformers in government in more than 100 elections, plus we 
have observed international elections in Africa in 49 examples in 
24 African countries. 

The vast majority of these programs have been made possible by 
USAID, the NED, and DRL. And we greatly appreciate the trust 
that they have placed in the Institute to conduct programs that 
correspond with the vital interests of the people of this country and 
correspond with the democratic aspirations of the people of those 
African states. 

I would like to use your example, Mr. Chairman, of Kenya, if I 
may. Kenya’s 2007 elections demonstrated the horrific con- 
sequences of the lack of diligence by citizens and the international 
community. While the 2013 elections and the interim period be- 
tween those two demonstrated the positive consequences of con- 
certed efforts to build democratic institutions and processes. 

If Kenya’s 2017 elections are to move forward and avoid the pos- 
sibility of falling back into violence and other problems, concerted 
efforts and focused international support is needed beginning now 
and moving forward. This is a lesson that should be applied across 
the continent when we look at elections and democratic support. 
The need for sustained, long-term, and multifaceted support for or- 
ganizing peaceful, credible elections in Africa stands out in many 
examples beyond Kenya. The risks for failing to achieve them are 
extraordinarily high, while the benefits for governing, stability, and 
for inclusive authentic development are essential to progress on the 
continent. 

Yet, there appears to be decreasing levels of support for demo- 
cratic governance in Africa and a concentration on a small number 
of countries. This could have an unintended negative consequence, 
not just on organizing peaceful elections, but on democratic devel- 
opment, which is a cause for concern. 

Public confidence and credibility of elections is vital to public 
trust in government. That trust is important for government sta- 
bility which is essential to peace and security. This is particularly 
important today when we are challenged internationally by ex- 
traordinarily violent forces that reject democracy and human 
rights. 

Support for democratic elections in Africa should build long-term 
democratic, political dynamics. The support should include encour- 
aging reform of winner-take-all political systems and related poll- 
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tics. This can contribute to effective democracy that roots out cor- 
ruption, improves lives, and reduces the possibility for political vio- 
lence. Political parties that engage citizens on issues concerning 
improving their lives, rather than on personalities, on ethnicity, 
tribe, or religion are essential to developing peaceful, democratic 
elections and democratic governance in Africa. Electoral support 
needs to help political parties build capacities, structures, and com- 
munication mechanisms in this respect. 

Party programming needs to encompass political steps that lead 
to the camps eschewing electoral violence. Support also should bol- 
ster parties’ capacity to improve legal frameworks to verify the ac- 
curacy of key electoral processes and to gather the evidence that 
is necessary to pursue effective legal redress. 

Mr. Chairman, citizen election monitoring is critical to support 
for African elections. Monitoring and advocacy by African citizen 
groups are making a sustained contribution to peaceful, credible 
elections by witnessing key election processes over the long arc of 
elections, for analyzing electoral data, making and reporting find- 
ings, and for making recommendations for improvements in elec- 
toral and political processes. Election monitoring spread across the 
continent through a peer-to-peer approach that included assistance 
to developing expertise and then helping experts move to other 
countries to bring with them the best techniques and core organiza- 
tional structures that are needed. NDFs experience in assisting 
those groups demonstrates that organizational development and 
skills consolidation is difficult to sustain when support is limited 
to short periods immediately before elections. 

Many of these groups have formed subregional networks. Those 
networks help each other and they all come together in the Global 
Network for Citizen Election Monitoring (GNDEM), which has over 
200 member organizations in 82 countries, 37 of them in Africa. In 
that network, they provide skill sharing, best practices, they adopt 
innovations, and they build solidarity for one another when pres- 
sure comes upon those groups. 

Electoral support should focus on aiding these groups and on the 
professional development of these regional and global networks 
based upon the ethical foundations that are provided in the Dec- 
laration of Global Principles that GNDEM, the global network, has 
provided, launched by the United Nations Secretariat in 2012. 

Mr. Chairman, parallel vote tabulations, as Mr. Postel men- 
tioned, by citizen organizations play a key role in decreasing polit- 
ical volatility and mitigating potential for violence. The precision of 
PVTs in gauging whether the voting and counting processes sup- 
port an honest result and in projecting statistically with large de- 
grees of confidence and low margins of error, are important for 
building public confidence in elections as was the case cited most 
recently in Zambia, but also it has been true in Ghana and other 
places around the continent. In fact, NDI has assisted the success- 
ful implementation of 38 parallel vote tabulations in more than 11 
African countries, and these techniques are being taken up in other 
places. Support for Africa elections should prioritize the assistance 
to these nonpartisan election monitoring groups, particularly to 
take up systematic assessments of election processes. 
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Let me conclude by addressing briefly international election ob- 
servation, which can play an important role in achieving peaceful, 
credible elections in Africa. The key organizations that engage in 
international observation come together in coordinating their ef- 
forts increasingly and harmonizing their findings in a process that 
is built around the Declaration of Principles for International Elec- 
tion Observations launched at the United Nations Secretariat in 
2005. The African Union, ECOWAS, Francophonie, and other Afri- 
can groups come together in this process with EU, the OSCE, the 
OAS, Carter Center, NDI, and the other convening organizations in 
order to help build best practices and some peer accountability. 
Support for African elections should provide assistance for key or- 
ganizations to fully engage in that implementation process. This 
could significantly reduce the potential for well-known inter- 
national organizations issuing different findings about African elec- 
tions. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Merloe follows:] 
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U S. ELECTION SUPPORT IN AFRICA 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the Subcommittee, thank you for this opportunity to address 
the important topic of U.S. election support in Africa. The National Democratic Institute 
(NDI) has worked in 43 African countries since the late 1980s on a wide variety of 
programs to help strengthen democratic development, including achieving peaceful, 
credible elections. NDI has partnered with political parties, parliaments, civil society 
groups and democratic reformers in government in more than 100 African elections, and 
with the March 28 polls in Nigeria NDI will have engaged in international observation 
activities for 49 elections in 24 African nations. Presently the Institute is conducting 
programs in 20 African states, plus several regional programs. Many of these ongoing 
programs include an electoral focus. 

The vast majority of these NDI programs were made possible by the support of the 
United States government through the United States Agency for International 
Development (USAID), the National Endowment for Democracy (NED) and the 
Department of State’s Bureau of Democracy, Human Rights and Labor (DRL). NDI 
greatly appreciates the trust that those agencies have placed in the Institute to conduct 
programs that are consistent with the vital interests of the people of this country and that 
advance democratic aspirations of the people in those African nations - including for 
peaceful, credible elections. We also greatly appreciate the leadership that this 
Subcommittee provides and thank you for convening today’s hearing. 

More than 25 elections are scheduled in African countries in the 21 months between now 
and the end of 2016. Nigeria’s polls are set for just 10 days from this hearing. Other 
countries also face volatile political environments, like the Central African Republic, or 
are on a sensitive path, recovering from widespread violence, like Cote d’Ivoire. Some 
countries face electoral credibility challenges posed by little or closing political space, 
like Ethiopia. Still others, such as Benin and Ghana, where elections are scheduled for 
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next year, are developing a history of credible elections. While the contexts differ for 
elections across the Continent, all of them are sensitive and merit attention. Kenya’s 2007 
elections demonstrated the horrific consequences of a lack of vigilance by citizens and 
the international community, while its 2013 elections demonstrated the positive 
consequences of concerted efforts to build democratic institutions and processes, along 
with a rejection of violence. If Kenya’s 2017 elections are to demonstrate further 
progress, and avoid the risk of falling backward, continued robust engagement by citizens 
with focused international support will be required. This is a lesson that should be applied 
in electoral support across the Continent. 

The need for sustained, long-term and multifaceted support for organizing peaceful, 
credible elections in Africa stands out in many examples beyond Kenya. The risks for 
failing to achieve them are extraordinarily high, while the benefits for governmental 
stability and inclusive, authentic development are essential to progress on the Continent. 
Yet, there appears to be a decrease in levels of support for democratic governance in 
Africa and a concentration on a small number of countries. This could have an 
unintended effect on holding peaceful, credible elections, which is a cause for concern. 

Public confidence in the credibility of elections is vital to public trust in government. 
That trust is important for governmental stability, which elections should help secure. 
Governments in Africa, as elsewhere, are obliged by their constitutions and international 
obligations to hold genuine elections, which is a right of the people. The international 
community has keen interests in governmental stability, which relates to peace and 
security, and it has interests in promoting fundamental rights. This is particularly 
important today, when international security is facing critical challenges from 
extraordinarily violent forces that reject democracy and human rights. 

NDl’s work in Africa, as elsewhere, often engages in consensus building to allow 
elections to preform two essential roles: (1) to provide the vehicle through which the 
people express their will as to who is to have the authority to govern; and (2) to resolve 
peacefully the competition for control of governmental powers. NDl works with African 
partners on other aspects of elections that reinforce these roles, including: (a) helping to 
ensure that the population can make free and informed political choices based on issues 
that are central to improving peoples’ lives; and (b) enhancing citizen participation in 
electoral processes to safeguard electoral integrity and build public trust in elections and 
the governments that result from them. 

Support for democratic elections in Africa should build longer-term democratic 
political dynamics that result in responsive, accountable governance. A wide variety of 
processes and institutions must be engaged over a relatively long period of time to 
organize peaceful, credible elections, and a range of rights and responsibilities of 
citizenship must be exercised for elections to be genuine. In effect, the processes 
surrounding elections reflect how those in government and those competing for that 
power relate to each other and, more importantly, how they respect the citizenry. Support 
for peaceful, credible elections must take this into account, not separate elections from 
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the broader political dynamic in a country and should seek to build capacities and 
processes that reach beyond elections in a narrow sense. 

An important element of support for peaceful, credible elections in Africa should be to 
encourage reform of winner-take-all governance structures and electoral systems. 
Divisions of powers among branches of government, including checks and balances and 
decentralizing governmental powers, as well as systems that provide significant roles for 
traditionally marginalized populations, are important for achieving peaceful, credible 
elections. This can contribute to effective democracy that roots out corruption, improves 
lives and is genuinely representative. 

The integrity of elections depends on diverse processes. They include, for example, 
those individualized procedures needed to document a person’s birth and residence, 
which are required to establish candidacy or rightful place on a voter registry, as well as 
data intensive processes needed to verily the accuracy of the voter registry, the fairness of 
ballot access, whether electoral districts ensure equality of the vote and whether the 
results were tabulated accurately. 

Electoral integrity depends on the freedom of political expression and the ability to 
organize campaigns, as well as the political impartiality of government controlled media, 
the use of state resources and other issues of political finance, in addition to the 
impartiality and competence of those administering the country’s elections. 

The effective and impartial functioning of law enforcement agencies and security forces 
are critical to whether political contestants can freely compete and citizens can vote free 
of fear of violence or political retribution. Electoral integrity also depends on whether 
courts and administrative complaint mechanisms deliver timely and otherwise effective 
redress for infringements of election related rights and accountability for electoral abuses. 
This illustrates how equality before the law and equal protection of the law are related to 
holding genuine elections. Unless competitors feel they have a fair chance to win and to 
redress electoral grievances, they may turn to violent means to gain power. 

Removing barriers to participation of marginalized populations and all citizens regardless 
of their political preferences is at the core of genuine elections. This highlights the 
importance of gender equality in electoral support as well as examining each country’s 
political culture to identify other populations and attitudes towards youth participation. 
Enfranchisement requires inclusion without discrimination or unreasonable restriction. 
Inclusiveness is the essence of universal and equal suffrage and is a critical challenge in 
African countries as it as around the world. 

While no election is perfect, positive developments across these processes move a 
country toward peaceful, credible elections and stable democratic governance. Just as 
robust support is needed to help ensure impartial and effective administration of all the 
complex, relatively costly and time sensitive elements of electoral management - for 
elections to be peaceful and credible in Africa and elsewhere, support is essential to build 
this broader democratic political dynamic. 
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Political parties that understand the pressing needs of the population and that engage 
with citizens on issues that concern improving living conditions - rather than conducting 
politics based on personalities, ethnicity, tribe or religion - are essential to developing 
peaceful, credible elections and democratic governance in Africa. Electoral support needs 
to help parties develop capacities, structures and communication mechanisms in this 
respect. This requires programs that begin years before and stretch well beyond elections. 

Political party programming also needs to encompass dialogue among the competing 
camps to eschew engaging in violence, to train party activists to reject violence and to 
discipline supporters who violate the admonition. Facilitating public anti-violence 
agreements among parties and candidates should be part of that support, which should 
also help ensure that codes of electoral conduct are enforced by election authorities, 
prosecutors and the courts. Such rule of law support in the electoral context can promote 
accountability more broadly and enhance public confidence in African elections. Inter- 
party liaison committees with election authorities, party youth academies and inter-party 
women’s leadership and youth alliances can contribute significantly to anti -violence 
efforts. 

Political party support also should bolster parties’ roles in ensuring electoral integrity. 
Parties’ capacities to analyze and advocate for improvements in legal frameworks for 
elections, to analyze the fairness of electoral boundaries, to verify the accuracy of the 
voter registry and to gather in a timely manner required evidence of electoral violations 
and pursue effective legal redress also are needed elements of electoral support. Election- 
day activities of party and candidate poll watchers also need to meet the evidence-based 
and timely requirements of verifying polling procedures and the accuracy of official 
voting results. 

Electoral support in Africa needs to adopt longer term work with political parties and 
needs to break down siios between developing issue-oriented ties with the population, 
violence prevention and defending electoral integrity through rule of law approaches. 

Citizen election monitoring is a crucial aspect of support for African elections. 

People have a right to genuine elections, and they have a right to know that elections are 
genuine. Otherwise, the population must rely on blind faith or rumors - rather than public 
knowledge - in deciding whether to trust electoral results or whether to heed the calls of 
those who reject them. Across the Continent - where there is not a history of credible 
elections and public confidence is not well established in governmental institutions or 
political parties - civil society organizations are stepping forward to monitor electoral 
processes, present analysis about their quality and offer recommendations for improving 
elections. Monitoring and advocacy by these groups are maldng sustained contributions 
to developing governmental and political accountability in and beyond elections. 

Election monitoring by citizen groups has occurred in at least 32 African countries. NDI 
facilitated the spread of citizen election monitoring on the Continent, using a peer-to-peer 
approach. That included aiding groups in developing expertise and bringing experts from 
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one country to help groups in other places to adopt election monitoring techniques and 
core organizational capacities. The Institute also encouraged these groups to form the 
West Africa Election Observer Network (WAEON) with members groups in I I 
countries, SADC Election Support Network (SADC-ESN) with member groups in 14 
countries and the East and Horn of Africa Elections Observers Network (E-HORN) with 
member groups in four countries. Groups in North Africa work in networks with Middle 
Eastern organizations, and all are united in the Global Network of Domestic Election 
Monitors (GNDEM), which has over 200 member organizations from 82 countries, plus 
their various regional networks. GNDEM members have mobilized well over 3 million 
citizen election observers, including hundreds of thousands across Africa. 

These networks provide mechanisms for sharing best practices within Africa’s sub- 
regions and across the Continent, to adopt innovations from other parts of the world 
while offering knowledge gained in African experiences and building solidarity for this 
type of specialized human rights defense. Support from USAID has been instrumental for 
citizen election monitoring efforts in specific countries, while the NED has provided 
support for developing regional networks and GNDEM, and DRL provided a recent grant 
that allowed GNDEM and NDl to bring together key activists from Africa’s three sub- 
regional networks for skills building on: verifying the quality of election-day processes 
and accuracy of official results through use of representative statistical samples (“parallel 
vote tabulations” or PVTs); monitoring biometric voter registration; and advocating for 
timely citizen access to key electoral data (an open government/open electoral data 
initiative). 

PVTs by nonpartisan citizen election monitors play a key role in decreasing political 
volatility about election results and building public confidence in election-day processes, 
thus mitigating potentials for violence. NDl has assisted the successful implementation of 
38 PVTs in 11 African countries, including Zambia’s recent presidential election and 
prior elections, Malawi’s recent elections and prior elections, Kenya’s 2013 elections and 
2010 constitutional referendum as well as elections in Ghana, Sierra Leone, Senegal and 
Uganda. A PVT was conducted for Nigeria’s 201 1 elections, and one is being organized 
for the upcoming presidential election. The PVT for Zimbabwe’s 2008 first round 
election played the extraordinary role of demonstrating that President Mugabe came in 
second and that a run-off was required. 

The precision of PVTs in (a) assessing the quality of election-day voting processes 
(gauging whether they support an honest result) and (b) projecting with narrow margins 
of error and high degrees of confidence what accurate official results should be, provides 
a crucial contribution to achieving peaceful, credible elections in Africa and elsewhere. 
The use of rapid information communications technologies (ICTs), including social 
media, in informing the public of findings also contributes to public knowledge and 
confidence in African elections. Plus, like other aspects of citizen election monitoring, 
PVTs provide an organizational structure, critical skills and credibility for citizen groups 
to conduct other types of evidence-based governmental accountability functions. 
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Like other areas of electoral support, work with citizen election monitors, including 
building skills and networks for systematic techniques, requires longer term engagement 
and sharing the experiences of emerging experts with activists in other countries. NDT’s 
experience on the Continent demonstrates that organizational development and skills 
consolidation is difficult to sustain when support is limited to short periods immediately 
preceding an election. 

Support for African elections should prioritize assistance to nonpartisan citizen election 
monitoring, particularly efforts that employ systematic assessment methods (such as 
PVTs and voter register verifications), and that engage in political violence monitoring 
and mitigation, political finance monitoring and other activities that address the integrity 
of key electoral processes. Support should also focus on aiding the professional 
development of sub-regional networks of citizen election monitors and other civil society 
organizations that dedicate themselves to peaceful, credible elections. GNDEM 
developed the Declaration of Global Principles for Nonpartisan Election Observation 
and Monitoring by Citizen Organizations to provide the ethical basis and methodological 
guide for credible citizen election monitoring, and African citizen election monitoring 
organizations and their networks should be supported in the implementation process and 
capacity building efforts around the declaration. 

Open government and open government data, inclnding open electoral data, are 

central to fighting corruption and achieving peaceful, credible elections. United States 
support for African elections should assist efforts at furthering these principles of 
electoral transparency. If political party agents, citizen election monitors and the media 
are not allowed to witness the various election processes and are not provided timely and 
effective access to electoral data, it is impossible to determine whether elections are 
trustworthy. The Electoral Commission of South Africa (the lEC) and other electoral 
related governmental bodies are global leaders on these subjects, and other positive 
examples exist on the Continent. International support should provide incentives for 
African election commissions (election management bodies, EMBs), citizen election 
monitors, political parties and other stakeholders to advance these principles in practical 
ways. 

International election observation can play an important role in achieving peaceful, 
credible elections in Africa. The leading intergovernmental and international 
nongovernmental organizations that conduct election observation are increasingly 
coordinating their efforts and hamronizing their findings. These developments are the 
result of an ongoing implementation process built around the Declaration of Principles 
for International Election Observation, launched at the UN Secretariat in 2005, now 
endorsed by 49 organizations and recognized with appreciation in three LUS General 
Assembly (UNGA) resolutions for its contributions to improving the field. The United 
States led the efforts around those UNGA resolutions. 

The African Union, ECOWAS and the International Organization of La Francophonie 
(OIF) endorse the Declaration, which brings them into contact with the implementation 
process convening members, including among others the EU, OSCE’s Office for 
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Democratic Institutions and Human Rights (ODTHR), UN Electoral Assistance Division, 
Carter Center and NDI. Each organization pays its way for participating in the process. 
International support for African elections should provide assistance for key 
organizations to engage fully in the process as well as to urge African organizations to 
implement the methodologies provided in the declaration. This could significantly 
increase their capacities and reduce the potential of well-known international election 
observation organizations from issuing differing findings about specific African 
elections. 
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Mr. Emmer. Thank you, Mr. Merloe. 

I will recognize myself to start. I will note that Mr. Clawson has 
joined the subcommittee and everybody this morning had many dif- 
ferent conflicts. 

Mr. Clawson. I had three at once, so please don’t take offense. 
Sorry about that. 

Mr. Emmer. If you have any opening remarks that you want to 
make at this point? 

Mr. Clawson. I never come to a party late and then start talking 
right away. I will jump in the game in a little while. I am glad you 
all came and glad for the service that you all do for so many folks 
around the world, so thank you for coming today. Thanks. 

Mr. Emmer. Mr. Sweeney, I want to start with you. You made 
the reference that young Africans’ expectations are higher. I think 
I know what that means, but could you just expand on that part 
of your testimony? 

Mr. Sweeney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Simply put, the pa- 
tience of the younger generation around the world is much lower 
than the patience of old folks like myself. Particularly in Africa, we 
are seeing an expectation, a demand, that things change and 
things change quickly. And that means that the political process 
has to be responsive to those demands or else they drop out. And 
given the size of that population, that then becomes a threat to the 
stability of their countries and their cultures going forward because 
they will come back into the system in some way, in an angry way, 
perhaps, as we have seen in other countries. 

In Africa, when you look at the demographics, and particularly 
go back to South Africa where in talking with friends of mine on 
the South African Election Commission, I said what is your great- 
est challenge? And they said a majority of voters have no memory 
of apartheid. They have no memory of Nelson Mandela’s entire 
struggle because they came of age since he was elected President. 
That is an enormous challenge in terms of civic education, in terms 
of trying to do outreach among those citizens. In other countries in 
the Middle East, we see the same problem right now where people 
have participated in elections, those elections have not had con- 
sequences that they imagined or desire, and they are dropping out 
of the process. 

Mr. Emmer. And I appreciate you focusing it on Africa and some 
other places, but when you opened it, I think the ranking member 
and I agree that I think the statement is applicable all around the 
globe that the younger folks have less patience. 

Ms. Bass. We were young once. We remember that. 

Mr. Emmer. I am still very young, but thank you for recognizing 
that. 

Mr. Sweeney, USAID has a booklet acknowledging the entirety 
of the election cycle, so the understanding and importance of the 
whole process. Do you believe funding is the major reason why 
such programming is more limited than it might be? 

Mr. Sweeney. I think there is a combination, sir. The first, obvi- 
ously, is funding. All development agencies around the world en- 
gage in democracy and governance have had funding issues over 
the course of the last few years, both because of the fiscal crisis 
and competing demands. 
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The second is, candidly, this field has become much more robust 
and we have become much more sophisticated and as such all of 
the organizations have spawned other organizations so there is a 
greater demand than there was say when I was doing my first mis- 
sion with NDI and IRI doing political training in Hungary and the 
Berlin Wall was still up. This investment in the philosophy of de- 
mocracy has attracted hundreds of organizations, both global and 
national, that are doing great work. And that places greater de- 
mands on grant-making organizations be they NED or USAID or 
any of the other foundations or international donors. 

Mr. Emmer. Thank you. Ms. Birkle, you state that parties are too 
personality driven. By the way, Mr. Merloe referenced this as well. 
And we will stay on this, but it caught me, the quote caught me 
that we need people to focus on campaign issues, rather than per- 
sonalities. I think that is probably a global issue, too. 

Ms. Bass. Sounds familiar. 

Mr. Emmer. Yes, just a little bit. But if you can, has there been 
measurable success in helping African political parties create co- 
herent party platforms that build sustainable party structures to 
select viable candidates? 

Ms. Birkle. Thank you. There has been success. I would even 
point to limited success currently in Nigeria where we have been 
working with USAID funding over the past 2 or 3 years and even 
when our programs first started in the late ’90s with political par- 
ties in Nigeria, to really have them embrace internal party reforms 
and the notion of issue based political parties. We have been able 
to have public opinion polls in several countries that have helped 
political parties understand the importance of issues and what that 
means to electorates and how they can devise campaigns around 
the issues to help them run more effective campaigns and really to 
encourage greater participation from the electorate. 

We just finished a public opinion survey in Uganda that will be 
released later this week. We hope that that is going to serve as a 
basis for many of the Ugandan political parties as they look to elec- 
tions next year. 

Mr. Emmer. Mr. Merloe, since you brought up this as well, do 
you have anything you want to add? 

Mr. Merloe. I think it is incredibly important that we look at 
political parties over the arc of time. Most of the countries that we 
are talking about in Africa started with relatively low levels of po- 
litical organization. Of course. South Africa was different. The lib- 
eration movements were very well organized and needed to make 
the transition to seeking votes at the ballot box which IRI and NDI 
and others helped to do. But that level of organization has not been 
present in many countries. So first we start with those people who 
are seeking governmental powers which are sometimes coming out 
of those conflicts, where we are looking at an armed basis for com- 
peting for powers. And with that, there needs to be a kind of tran- 
sition work that brings into the process lots of the population to 
mitigate the potentials for violence, including civil society playing 
a critical role. You can get through the transition elections and 
help those political organizations begin to take on qualities that are 
more like political parties. 
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In other places, where you are starting with personality-driven 
politics, which as you noted is very well established around the 
world, it is helping people see that if they each stand separately, 
they are likely to divide the population that might support the 
change in their country, so learning how to come together in coali- 
tions becomes a very important activity. And then, of course, if a 
coalition succeeds as happened in Kenya three elections ago, you 
have to help them learn how to be a governing coalition, which is 
a very complicated process in Parliament. So all of these things are 
necessary, and we have to work very hard on it. Just last week in 
South Africa, we brought together the secretary generals of polit- 
ical parties, opposing and government political parties, from 14 
countries in the SADC region in order to try to determine what is 
an agenda for strengthening parties looking forward on the con- 
tinent in the next 10 years. This is a constant process. 

Mr. Emmer. Mr. Robinson, I have got one for you. You state in 
various ways that elections are not the be all end all of democracy. 
I think you started your testimony with that. In what way does 
any defunding complement USAID funding to ensure that demo- 
cratic processes in Africa are built from the grassroots up and not 
just from the top down, kind of continuing on like Mr. Merloe just 
was? 

Mr. Robinson. Thank you for your question, Mr. Chairman. I 
think it is recognizing that it is a long term, incremental process 
when you start talking about ideas and concepts and seating them. 
So what we do is we look at grassroots organizations to begin that 
process in areas and places where people haven’t been exposed to 
these ideas. And by slowly tilling that soil, by pushing these con- 
cepts out there, at the request of people who submit proposals, it 
should be repeated that the endowment does not tell people what 
to do. We receive proposals from people, the programs that they 
want to implement. And so what we do is we till that soil, the con- 
cepts go out there, and then when some of our partner organiza- 
tions come in and they have a very focused strategy on elections, 
on processes, the ground is ready. People are ready to engage with 
the actors that are in governing positions. 

Mr. Emmer. Thank you. At this point, I will recognize the rank- 
ing member for 5 minutes. 

Ms. Bass. Thank you. I just have a few questions that are kind 
of all over the place. I was thinking of the Nigeria election coming 
up. How confident are you, and I would throw that open to anybody 
who would like to answer, about the security issue. We understand 
that was the reason the elections were postponed, so what has hap- 
pened? 

Mr. Sweeney. I will take a first stab. The security situation, if 
you really follow the press and reports from the military, they are 
confident, at least so far that they have been successful over the 
course of the last 6 weeks. Of course, we are dealing with a ter- 
rorist organization that has threatened to engage in disruption of 
the election process and as we all know, terrorists only need one 
incident in order to claim some success. 

Nigeria also has a history of election violence between parties 
and factions. I suspect we will see some of that as well, so dis- 
cerning what was normal crime on election day that does happen 
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everywhere around the world versus electoral-related violence 
versus terrorist activities will be subject of some inquiry. 

There are numerous efforts, including some by IFES, to try and 
chronicle this to be able to exchange information very, very quickly 
using social media and other forums. The INEC itself has a com- 
mand center in partnership with the security forces, so I think the 
entire country will be on alert as best it can be. 

Ms. Bass. Is anybody aware of what is happening in Sierra 
Leone? The Vice President, I guess, was just dismissed. He was 
seeking asylum at the U.S. Embassy. I didn’t know if any of you 
were aware of that which I think is unfortunate. 

Burkina Ease, do you think that what happened there will have 
a chilling effect or will it be hopeful? In other words, in countries 
that might be considering delaying their elections, given what hap- 
pened there, do you think that sends a signal that maybe that is 
not the best idea or does it send the other message which is a 
chilling effect to the population to just, you know, go along and co- 
operate? 

Mr. Robinson? 

Mr. Robinson. I think you have seen the impact of what hap- 
pened in Burkina Faso and DRC with the arrest that took place 
the other day. Some of the people that were engaged in Burkina 
Faso were there at the event and I think there is the perception 
by countries that are considering delaying elections, even in a 
round about way as they were in DRC that they view this as a 
threat. And so yes, this has been — they are taking notice, authori- 
tarian leaders, in particular, across the continent. 

Ms. Bass. How do you think the populations are responding? 

Mr. Robinson. The populations, as was said earlier, people are 
responding like hey, it is happening elsewhere. This is exciting. 
But in Africa when someone comes down on you hard, they come 
down on you hard and they shoot live ammunition into crowds or 
people are just simply disappeared. So they take that to heart be- 
cause they have experienced it time and time again. 

Ms. Bass. Mr. Merloe or Ms. Birkle? 

Mr. Merloe. Thank you, ranking member. I believe that Eric 
summarized it very, very well. On the one hand there is a tug of 
war between people who would impose authoritarian regimes and 
people who have over the arc of history struggled to have govern- 
ments that are representative of the population. And what hap- 
pened in Burkina Faso, with people coming to the street, I think 
in many ways, inspired people not just in Africa, but also those 
who learned of it around the world. And as my colleague sitting 
over here. Dr. Keith Jennings, likes to say, “I haven’t seen many 
examples of people coming to the streets demanding more 
authoritarianism.” 

So they are not always successful. Sometimes, as we have seen 
in Egypt, they are beaten back. Sometimes they are attacked, as 
we have seen in other countries like in Ukraine being attacked. 
But nonetheless, what we see around the world is a consistent 
drive for having representative government. 

Now, we have a little bit of a discussion that is going on around 
this town about democratic recession, that in the last 9 years we 
haven’t seen as many dramatic breakthroughs as we have in the 
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10 or 20 years before that. But if we look at this over the time 
when World War II ended, when there were less than a dozen de- 
mocracies after fighting the horrendous authoritarianism in the 
Second War World, the Berlin Wall was going up then, and mili- 
tary dictatorships were being established around the world. Colo- 
nialism was trying to come back and from that arc until today 
there have been tremendous progress. And I think that is very true 
on the African continent. My work goes around the world, but in 
23 African countries, I find this to be more inspiring than I see 
troubling. 

Ms. Bass. A couple more, and this is directed to you. You were 
asking — you were talking about the Nigerian parties and identi- 
fying issues and the Ugandan political parties and I just wanted 
to know if you could expand on that and one place I would like to 
go, I have never quite understood, I know NDI and IRI sometimes 
work in the same countries, but I really don’t know what you do 
differently. And when you were talking about political positions 
and all that it certainly piqued my curiosity, so what are you guys 
doing? 

Ms. Birkle. Thank you. In terms of IRI and NDI, we work very 
closely in many, many countries and Nigeria is a good example of 
that. Uganda, Kenya, there is a whole host of countries where we 
are together, but there are some countries where we are not. And 
some of that has just been choices because of restricted funding 
amounts or divisions of leadership to engage in one country or not 
another. And that is different globally. But in general, and with the 
International Foundation for Electoral Systems and also with our 
NED partners, there is a real very healthy sense of camaraderie 
and competition amongst the institutes in the countries where we 
work. 

Ms. Bass. So what perspectives do you bring? I mean I think you 
know where I am going. Do you bring political positions? Because 
when you talked about that, that is what I was wondering. 

Ms. Birkle. We don’t. You know, once we are working overseas, 
we really are working around issues that are germane to those 
countries. And so when I am conducting and IRI is conducting po- 
litical party survey research, for example, it is really based on the 
issues that the people of those countries are telling us are impor- 
tant to them. 

Ms. Bass. I would love to see those surveys. 

Ms. Birkle. Certainly. 

Ms. Bass. And I don’t mean to just — I referenced you because 
you mentioned that, but you might do issues that are germane to 
the countries, but how you interpret those issues, so I would direct 
that to you, Mr. Merloe, where you come from and how you inter- 
pret that. 

Mr. Merloe. Good question. NDI has worked since our founding 
in what you might say is a multi-ideological fashion. We are associ- 
ated with the political party internationals across the spectrum and 
often bring them together in our work. We integrate Republicans 
and Democrats and people from various political parties around the 
world into our work. And when we are working with political par- 
ties on how to take an issue orientation toward their citizens, what 
we try to help them to do is face outward to the citizens and get 
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citizen input. Let the citizens define what are the critical issues for 
them, and then help those parties look at research, this side and 
that, and formulate their own positions. What we don’t do is: IRI 
does not work with parties on the right, and NDI work with parties 
on the left. We work across the political spectrum to promote demo- 
cratic, political dynamics. 

Ms. Bass. So you are going to come here and help us? 

Mr. Merloe. We are not allowed to work inside the United 
States. 

Ms. Bass. Okay, thank you very much. I appreciate it. I yield 
back. 

Mr. Emmer. Thank you, ranking member. The Chair recognizes 
Representative Clawson for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Clawson. So if I missed something that you all said in your 
openings, if I am repetitive in some way, you all will forgive me 
because I wasn’t here, okay? So as I think about what I have read 
about what you all do, how you get it accomplished, I draw from 
my own experience in the private sector for many years and my 
own experience in my many visits to Africa. 

Kind of my starting point is socialism destroys wealth and it is 
tough to bring people up that way. Private enterprise, if it is crony 
capitalism is unfair and it causes a lot of people consternation be- 
cause they don’t have private property rights and people that want 
to get ahead don’t really have a shot because those in power have 
got all the economic resources for themselves. And that too often, 
we are in one place or another. We are way too socialistic which 
destroys wealth because it ignores competitive marketplaces. Or we 
are in the crony capitalism bucket where bunches of a small 
amount of people have got it all for themselves and then everybody 
else is in the middle suffering. 

And then I say to myself well, try to do elections in that environ- 
ment. Can you really do that? And if I was sitting in you all’s chair 
I would say in the countries where you don’t have private property 
rights, economic opportunity for folks, what is the point of trying 
to get elections, you know? People just are going to get stamped 
down anyway. 

And so it kind of feels like you have to narrow where you want 
to shoot and use your resources to where there is a match of eco- 
nomic opportunity with electoral opportunity. I am not even sure 
that is a word. Am I making sense to you all? And if I am, what 
does that mean in your own efforts and why are you laughing at 
me right now? If my question is way off base, you tell me, but it 
is how I think about things. Go ahead. 

Mr. Robinson. Thank you for your question. I guess I will start 
by saying that one of the things you are addressing is for NED and 
people with whom we work on the continent, it is the issue of cor- 
ruption and I think looking at the issue of crony capitalism it is 
paralyzing. What happens when you have so much money flowing 
to only a few people and the business sector is not on a level play- 
ing field. People can’t compete with their own ideas. 

Mr. Clawson. And just to interrupt, the typical poor voter 
equates democracy with that crony capitalism? 

Mr. Robinson. What they see is wow, this dream of democracy 
that we have had for decades, is this what it is? And that is exactly 
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it. This democratic dispensation isn’t coming through. However, a 
lot of them, just like many people around the world are ahle to dis- 
tinguish they don’t say oh, you are an American, I don’t like you. 
They are able to separate things out. And people are also able to 
say hey, we still want the vote. 

Someone referred to Afrobarometer statistics. Afrobarometer 
shows very clearly that Africans support democracy. Africans sup- 
port the right to vote. And what we are looking at right now is how 
do we do more forensic accounting in terms of the money that we 
give in Africa? How do we get them to engage to be more trans- 
parent in terms of how money goes in and how their relationships 
are conducted so that money is spent in the country to build insti- 
tutions, to build confidence and trust in the institutions? And when 
you have again, like you said, crony capitalism or people controlling 
all aspects of the state, it is very difficult to make it happen. 

Mr. Clawson. Is my correlation correct or am I all wet? Is there 
a higher to what you just said? Is there a higher degree of involve- 
ment or desire to be involved in the political process when there 
is economic opportunity for everyone? Or is it more when there is 
less because people want change and they are more desperate or 
do you know? Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sweeney. First of all. Congressman, I never call a Congress- 
man who is asking a question all wet. 

Mr. Clawson. But you are about to. 

Mr. Sweeney. No, I am not, sir. But I am going to say that we 
are all — all of us, without choosing — all of us are in the political 
change business. All of us are in the optimism business that you 
can build a democratic process where all citizens have the oppor- 
tunity to exercise their political right and their human right to 
choose the leaders of their society. And that change usually comes 
about in reaction to the two extremes that you described the crony 
capitalism where the wealth of the country is held by only a few 
and not shared with the general society. 

Mr. Clawson. And I am a Republican and that is wrong. 

Just for the record. 

Mr. Sweeney. I understand that, sir. I completely understand 
that. And I think your own interest in this topic as evidenced by 
you being here is a statement about your attitudes toward these 
two extremes, the one being where the country is being — the 
wealth and the power is being held by a few to the exclusion of the 
demands and ambitions of everyone else, or the wealth and the 
power is so distributed in such a way that no one has any oppor- 
tunity and ambitions are frustrated. That then results in a con- 
sensus for change and all of us have been involved in some ways 
who deal with political parties or with civil societies or with public 
institutions and then making that process of change peaceful and 
legitimate and accountable and transparent and free and fair and 
that is a challenge of civil society. That is a challenge for political 
parties. That is a challenge to the news media. That is a challenge 
to the judiciary. And in my case, that is a challenge to the public 
servants who are trying to stage the election and make sure that 
everyone’s vote is cast and counted in a completely transparent and 
professional fashion to the satisfaction of all other elements. 
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Mr. Clawson [presiding]. Can I finish in your absence? If you 
need to go, go. You all don’t mind staying another minute? Half the 
room is going to leave right now, but go ahead, continue. What you 
are saying is, well, go ahead, either of the other two that haven’t 
spoken have anything to add to that? 

Ms. Birkle. Well, I would just add and thank you for the 
thoughtful question. We recognize very much that there are limited 
resources that we have to do our work overseas. And each of our 
organizations needs to be very strategic about where we choose to 
work because there are limited resources. And then also to point 
out that we really do view nations as a process. And they are only 
one very important stage of the democratic development process. 
And while we are talking about elections today, there is a whole 
host of work that we will do throughout the course of an election 
cycle to encourage citizen engagement and citizen questioning of 
their elected officials, and programs that encourage citizens to hold 
their elected officials accountable and to engage during campaigns 
and closer to elections through debates, for example, or other out- 
reach programs. So citizens start to really understand the issues 
matter to them and that their vote is going to matter ultimately 
on how they are governed and how that will impact their life. 

Mr. Merloe. As I was reflecting, sir, on your question and I have 
had the honor of sitting with former President George W. Bush as 
he was setting up the Bush Institute. And I have had the honor 
of sitting with President Carter and talking about these kinds of 
things. It is not a question of what political point of view you have 
from this country. I think you are right. There is an interrelation- 
ship on many of these points. 

What really we are talking about is human dignity and people 
want human dignity. They want some control over what happens 
to their lives. They don’t want to be exploited one way or the other, 
whether it is a one-party state or whether it is a military dictator- 
ship. 

And in a sense, I agree with my colleagues that have been in the 
private sector, though I have been in this work for some years. You 
have to be strategic. You want your energies to create something 
that is valuable so that you feel that it has been a good use of your 
time and efforts. 

There are countries where there are minimal things that we can 
do. There are nonetheless people in those countries who want dig- 
nity and want some kind of a representative government rather 
than what they have got. And there are some ways of working with 
them, remotely in small ways and so on. In other places, you can 
see that there is an opportunity to help those people take that next 
step. And when they ask you to do that, it is an honor to be able 
to help them out in the process. I am trying to get at the essence 
of what I thought was your question. It is a marathon. 

Yesterday, we met at NDI, and I am sure my colleagues and 
some people on the Hill met with, Mr. Morgan Tsvangirai, a former 
Prime Minister of Zimbabwe who has been trying to get into gov- 
ernment there. And part of what he said is this is a marathon: “We 
may be coming to the last 5 miles. That is when you need support 
the most.” And so there really is a challenge, country by country 
as to what you might be able to do that is helpful. 
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Mr. Clawson. Even after hearing you speak, I think governance, 
freedom, and economic growth are all tied together. There are great 
models of economic growth that ignore human rights, human dig- 
nity, and have governance by a small amount of people. And as I 
watch Africa develop, I am always worried that that model could 
be adopted if the correct crony capitalistic model that puts all the 
wealth in very little hands and the governance as well causes folks 
or causes the military or some other entity. And so anything I can 
do to help, I mean I am just a Congressman, right? But anything 
I can do to help I am all for what you are doing. I think it is a 
big deal. 

I hope that, if anything, my few comments today help you think 
about how to be selective about which countries and where the 
ground is most fertile to spend these kind of dollars in your own 
effort. 

And the other thing I guess I would say is the people out there 
doing this on the ground, that is not easy work, right, under very 
difficult circumstances. And so, if you will pass along my com- 
pliments in that regard, these are folks that have foregone creature 
comforts and other things to do difficult things in difficult environ- 
ments. It is always easy in DC for us to forget that, right? It is 
easy to criticize those that are working hard for the benefit of their 
fellow men and women. So if you will pass that along for me, I am 
done with my little comments today and appreciate everything you 
all are doing. And I will gavel it out, right? The subcommittee is 
adjourned, right? This is the first I have ever got to do this, you 
all. 

[Whereupon, at 12:06 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned.] 
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statement of Rep. Chris Smith 
“U.S. Election Support in Africa” 
Snhcommittee on Africa, Global Health, Global Human Rights, and International 

Organizations 
March 18, 2015 

There is widespread, bipartisan agreement that the spread of constitutional democracy 
and representative government is a substantive good. 

While it is easy to applaud democracy in the abstract, however, people often tend to 
ignore the procedural mechanisms that need to be in place that make elected government 
possible. It is this issue - the ignored “guts” and “gizzards” of elections - that is the topic of our 
hearing today. 

For years, many non-governmental organizations providing electoral support have felt 
that U.S. funding for the electoral processes in Africa did not match the need for technical 
assistance to election commissions, political parties, and civil society voter education, not to 
mention providing election observers to make sure elections are fair. In some cases, funding is 
too limited; in other cases, it is provided too late to monitor the entire electoral process 
comprehensively. 

Here in the United States, we have over the years experienced various irregularities in our 
elections. However, we have a watchful media and civil society, as well as a functional court 
system to address problems that occur. That does not prevent all injustices from taking place, 
but it does ensure that the kind of rampant injustice that divides societies and leads to violence 
will not completely discredit the democratic process in this country. 

Unfortunately, that is not the case for some countries in Africa, and the failure of 
democratic processes can have deadly results. A troubled Angolan election in 1992 led to 
resumption of civil war. Post-election violence erupted in Kenya in 2007 due to questionable 
results in the balloting, A similar issue with the 2010 election in Cote d’Ivoire led to anned 
conflict and competing claims to power in that country, with both contenders claiming to be 
president. We hope that such an outcome won’t take place in Nigerian elections scheduled for 
later this month. We recall that in the aftermath of the 201 1 Nigerian elections, more than 1,000 
people were killed and more than 700 houses of worship were destroyed. Ethnic and religious 
resentments linger to this day in Nigeria. 

In too many places In Africa, election manipulation is so pervasive and so comprehensive 
that the thought of a free and fair election in Ethiopia, Sudan and Zimbabwe is considered 
beyond the realm of possibility. 

Since the wave of multi-party elections in Africa in the 1990s, the U.S. government has 
devoted billions of dollars in assisting democratic election processes in Africa. In some cases, 
this electoral assistance has been well-designed and successful, but in other eases, it has been 
hurried and ineffective. 

There appear to be two main reasons for these inconsistent outcomes. First, the 
government-wide need for austerity has compressed budgets for many programs, and democracy 
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and governance has been considered a prime target for budget trimming. 1 believe this has been 
a short-sighted practice since it has led to violence, unrest and instability that has cost much 
more to address than it would had there been an appropriate response to the election process in 
the first place. 

Second, there seems to be a lack of commitment to properly addressing deficiencies in 
the electoral processes in some countries. U.S. Agency for International Development training 
materials suggest that there is a realization of the entirety of an election process. The U.S. 
assistance program in Kenya in advance of the 2014 elections was an example of an imaginative 
and comprehensive election assistance program, but the same cannot be said for U.S. assistance 
in other elections in Africa. 

Too often, insufficient attention is paid to efforts to change constitutions in ways that 
affect election outcomes. For example, when the constitution changed the victory threshold and 
eliminated a second round in the Democratic Republic of the Congo elections in 201 1 , not much 
was made of this development. Having a plurality allowed an unpopular government to retain 
power when a second round might have produced a different outcome and more vote 
satisfaction. 

It is not enough to suggest a government of national unity in the face of a questionable 
election. I believe this practice is the result of a misinterpretation of what that has meant in the 
United States. It is true that the winning U.S. presidential candidate here has traditionally 
included at least one member of the opposition party in his cabinet, but it is never the candidate 
against whom the winning candidate ran in the elections. It is illogical to assume that the 
president would provide an opportunity for his opponent to build his credentials for a possible 
future run for office, and it is equally illogical to assume that this opposition leader would take 
actions to bring credit to his likely opponent in the next election. At best, there is a situation in 
which there are cross-purposes leading to thwarted governance. At worst, it can lead to chaos 
within government. 

Yet this is what we urge African governments to do, and this strategy has failed to one 
extent or another in Kenya, Zimbabwe and South Africa. Yet this practice seems not to have 
been seriously questioned but apparently continues to be a policy option in the case of botched 
elections in Africa - a doubling down where a wrong-headed policy needs to be jettisoned! The 
international community appears poised to recommend this strategy once again in South Sudan, a 
country we help create but one which since then has been treated with indifference bordering on 
malpractice. 

Today’s hearing is thus intended to examine not only the budget for democracy and 
governance, especially as it involves election assistance, but also the strategies used in 
determining which elections will receive the appropriate investment of time and resources. 

Our hearing is just a step in ensuring that our government helps to prevent problems 
before they occur and become larger crises. In doing so, we not only hope to guarantee the 
proper functioning of the democratic process in African countries, but also save lives and 
institutions unnecessarily lost or destroyed in post-election violence. 
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